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ABOUT THEATRE HISTORY 


AGNE BEIJER 


(Translated and abridged by Harry Gilbert Carlson) 


In the years since the creation of the 
position of Professor of Theatre History 
at the Stockholm City College,’ the cur- 
ricular emphasis has been placed upon 
the theatre of the past: the theatre in 
Sweden, as far back as we can follow it; 
and the foreign theatre, from whence 
wave after wave of impulses have swept 
over our land, and the significance of 
which we must be aware before we can 
write the history of the theatre in our 
own time. The direction of emphasis is 
already apparent in the term theatre 
history. In the German universities 
where the study of theatre is included in 
the curriculum, there exists a preference 
for Theaterwissenschaft {the science of 
theatre] or Theaterforschung {theatre 
research] as subject matter, designations 
which leave more room, both for the- 
oretical speculations in the esthetics of 
theatre art and for practical exercises, 
than does the term “theatre history.” In 
the curriculum of the Stockholm City 
College, the latter has served to mark a 
boundary for investigation—a necessary 
This is an abridged version of a lecture given 
at a joint meeting of the Stockholm City Col- 
lege (Hégskolan) Student Association and the 
Swedish Association for Theatre History in 
Stockholm, December 19, 1956. Professor Agne 
Beijer is the foremost theatre historian in 
Sweden. The restoration of the 18th century 
Drottningholm Theatre was due largely to his 
interest and initiative. Mr. Carlson is on the 
staff of Valparaiso University. 

1 Professor Beijer held this post, the first 


of its kind established in Sweden, from its cre- 
ation in 1946, until his retirement in 1958. 


boundary, if for no other reason than 
that the enormous scope of the subject 
demands the setting of boundaries if we 
are to approach anything that resembles 
control over it. But this demarcation 
which excludes the theatre of today is 
not really a restrictive boundary. The 
purpose of theatre history, as I see it, is 
to give a deeper insight into what hap- 
pens today—in other words, the same 
goal which holds true for all historical 
research. But a direct contact with the 
living theatre is indispensably necessary 
for every theatre historian, and a person 
does not occupy himself with the subject 
unless he feels the impulse to maintain 
such a contact. How are we to arrive at 
a conception of how past generations 
experienced theatre, if we ourselves have 
not experienced our own? 

Is it at all possible for us to experi- 
ence the theatre of the past? This is in- 
deed the crucial question. 

We have the plays; but if it were 
enough just to read them, then theatre 
history could be moved back into its 
place in the history of literature where 
for so long it led an obscure existence. 
That the theatre is something more than 
literature recited upon the stage is a 
truth which has been so often “re- 
discovered” and repeated during the last 
few decades that one is nearly embar- 
rassed to mouth it. The theatre dies every 
evening and does not rise anew until 
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the next performance. And that per- 
formance is perhaps something quite dif- 
ferent from what it was the last time, de- 
spite the fact that the play and the actors 
are the same. It is not only because the 
actors more or less re-create their roles 
each time, but also because each audi- 
ence is different. And, as we all know, 
the audience is not only a recipient of, 
but also a contributor to, a performance. 
It is in the imagination of the spectator 
that the real drama is played out. It is 
by means of the echoings which the per- 
formance brings about in his imagina- 
tion and his emotional life that the 
theatre makes its real contribution. It is 
by means of the reverberations which 
the theatrical experience arouses within 
him—reverberations which sing 
within him for a lifetime, and which in 
everwidening circles reach out far be- 
yond the individual theatrical experi- 
ence—that the theatre becomes signifi- 
cant in the history of intellectual cul- 
ture. 

Using scholarly methods, can we get 
a grip on something as difficult to cap- 
ture as this? Can we re-create the the- 
atrical performances which aroused these 
reverberations and reinstate them in 
their historical context? 

We are now confronted with the 
principal problem in research in the- 
atre history. At first glance it seems 
insoluble. And certainly no universal 
method of handling the problem has 
been found. A residue of unknowns must 
always remain after every attempt, no 
matter how meticulously conducted, to 
overcome the obstacles. But this does 
not give us the right to give up when 
confronted with them. The historical 
facts placed before the scholar have been 
all too significant to permit a tired de- 
featism in the face of difficulty. 


Instead of immediately pointing out 
any definite road to the goal—which I 
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cannot do—I should like, at this point, 
to detour around the problem. 

Does not what I have said about the 
great X in the equation, that is, the 
performance as witnessed originally, the 
performance as it was presented in the 
theatre and received by the public of its 
time, hold true in a similar fashion, 
mutatis mutandis, for all art? A pro- 
found statement first exists as a work of 
art in the moment when it is communi- 
cated to many people, or just a few. Let 
me turn directly to the art which is 
closest to the draina: poetry, either epic 
or lyri-. What do we have left of it? 
Exactly what is left of the texts of plays: 
a number of white, or perhaps yellowed, 
pages, covered with small, black, myste- 
rious marks which are arranged in groups 
we call words. Words! As Georges Bern- 
ano’s country priest states in his diary: 
It is truly astonishing that we dare to 
entrust our most precious possessions to 
things as uncertain as words. 

What do we create when we combine 
these words into phrases and ideas, and 
transform them into reflections of life, 
ot thought, and feelings? Nothing more 
or less than a mise en scéne. 

You will remember that the “O” of 
wood which Shakespeare talked about 
in the prologue to Henry V was sup- 
posed to accommodate all of France. 
“This wooden O,” the round Eliza- 
bethan theatre building, which Shake- 
speare transformed into a world for the 
eyes of the spectators, is, for the reader, 
the white page of a book. It too repre- 
sents the world. 

When it comes to contemporary liter- 
ature, we create a mise en scéne without 
being conscious of it, or without think- 
ing seriously about it in any case. And 
we should not have to either. A writer 
plays upon the storehouse of experience 
and imaginative concepts which he pre- 
supposes is present in the minds of his 
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readers as he would upon a keyboard, 
striking the chords which he wishes to 
resound within us. It goes without say- 
ing that this storehouse of associations 
is different within different readers, not 
only because levels of education are 
varied among them, but also, and _pri- 
marily, because people differ in degrees 
of sensitivity to the means of expression 
which the writer employs. 

The situation is different when it 
comes to reading literature of the past. 
We used to talk about timeless liter- 
ature—literature which communicates 
directly with the reader across the 
boundaries of time. But surely this busi- 
ness of timelessness is a relative concept. 
If we face facts, we must acknowledge 
that even the so-called timeless literature 
—let us say Homer, Aeschylus, Shake- 
speare, Dante, Racine—demands a rather 
large measure of historical education 
and imagination of its readers. And if 
we approach the literature which has 
not remained as highly respected, but 
which was, at one time, a source of 
energy and often a vital necessity for 
past generations, it becomes obvious 
that it has little meaning for us before we 
have equipped ourselves, through rather 
arduous study, with a storehouse of such 
associations as the writer had a right to 
expect would be made by the readers of 
his time, but which for us, have now 
been swept away. 

* * * * 

In order to re-create the original 
atmosphere which surrounded the writ- 
ing of literature, it is natural for the 
literary historian to seek his building 
materials from published sources and— 
most significant of all—from his own 
experiences. Neither source alone will 
enable him to restore the entire store- 
houses of associations which writers 
drew upon in order to influence their 
contemporary readers. The historian will 
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not be able to form a mental image of, 
let us say, the visual clarity which the 
baroque writers aimed to give to their 
work, unless he becomes familiar with 
the image-world which surrounded 
these writers and their readers: the 
frescoes and the woven tapestries as well 
as the easel paintings and sculpture. 
There was good reason for the expres- 
sion about literature and painting being 
related arts to be used from the Renais- 
sance on. Ut pictura poesis. This is 
perilous ground for research, but its 
perilousness does not excuse us from 
setting foot upon it. Literary historians 
have sometimes taken such routes, but 
the comparisons that were made have 
often had to remain ill-defined and ap- 
proximate—just general reflections upon 
how writers and painters participated in 
the style of a certain period. 


There is a place, however, where the 
word and the picture are united in a 
natural and obvious way: upon the 
stage. It is here that theatre history has 
a place. 

Upon closer examination it appears, 
paradoxically enough, that the very art 
form described as the most transitory— 
the art of the theatre—has left to us a 
rich source of materials for the re- 
creation of the world of the imagination 
from within which the word sounded, 
delivered by the most expressive instru- 
ment available to any art form: the hu- 
man voice. We have theatre buildings, 
pictures of them, and ruins, which date 
back to classical antiquity. These items 
speak their own clear language about 
the spaces within which the human 
voice resounded, and consequently also 
about the social situations which con- 
ditioned theatrical activities during dif- 
ferent periods, and about the groups of 
people within which the drama echoed. 
We have thousands of stage designs and 
costume sketches which give us a picture 
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of how the phantoms of literature and 
the fictional worlds within which they 
moved took shape from century to cen- 
tury. And music, which in music drama 
acted in concert with the word to aug- 
ment and intensify the emotional power 
of these images! There is no art which 
can reach out to us as directly or as im- 
mediately across the boundaries of time 
as music. To anyone who understands 
its language to some extent, it reveals 
something which is otherwise the most 
inaccessible of all: the kind of feeling 
or sensibility characteristic of a certain 
period; the emotional disposition of a 
society which constitutes the sounding- 
board for the experiencing of all art. 


* * * * 


Today there is talk—perhaps more 
talk practice—about something 
called “transverse research,” a form of 
historical investigation which aims to 
arrest the progress of historical events 
by taking a series of transverse sections 
from the entire intellectual and social 
life of an era. Theatre history is itself 
a form of transverse research, a synthetic 
discipline, and thereby occupies a unique 
position among historical disciplines. 
The theatre historian is unavoidably 
obliged to maintain close contact 
with those historical disciplines which 
have the following as objects of re- 
search: literature, fine art, music, and 
everything in the social and intellectual 
life of an era which one can include in 
the province of theatre. 


But there is another side to the coin. 
Theatre history, in its turn, casts new 
lights upon these related areas of re- 
search. I have already sketchily sug- 
gested how this process of lateral il- 
lustration can give us new insights into 
the science closest to theatre history: 
literary history. In history 
Shakespeare dies in 1616; in theatre his- 


literary 
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tory he lives as long as he is played. 
This is a significant point. Yet literary 
history bypasses not only the dramatic 
underbrush which filled the rep- 
ertoire and which is thought to lack 
artistic quality, but the foreign elements 
in it as well, or in other words, about 
ninety per cent of the total. Such is the 
case despite the fact that these con- 
tributions denoted much in intellectual 
life and also served as stimulants and a 
background for the literary production 
with which literary history is really 


out 


concerned! 

That the art of theatrical design be- 
longs within the category of art history 
is just as obvious and is no novelty. 
Music drama too, has long been included 
in the history of music. Unfortunately, 
the manner in which these two subjects 
have been represented is often stamped 
with an estrangement from theatre as 
such, and from its practical and artistic 
postulates. 

But theatre history also has close 
points of contact with practically all of 
the other historical disciplines and can 
learn something from, as well as teach 
something to, them. The tragedies of 
ancient Greece and the drama of the 
Middle Ages are intimately connected 
with the history of religion and can be 
completely understood only within this 
context. Folklore elements are embodied 
in the comic dramas of classical anti- 
quity as well as in those of the Middle 
Ages, and they are of interest to both 
the folklore expert and the theatre his- 
torian. The theatre historian cannot 
bypass the political and social historian 
any more than the latter can bypass him. 
All the winds stirred up by the intel- 
lectual life and artistic activity of an 
era also blow through its theatre. 

Thus conceived, theatre history be- 
comes a means to approach the whole 
humanistic cultural inheritance from a 
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new point of departure—a way of look- 
ing at things as well as a historical disci- 
pline. It teaches us how closely con- 
nected the different forms of artistic 
creation have been with one another, 
especially during certain periods, and 
how, even outside the walls of the the- 
atre, the writers, painters, and com- 
posers together have built up a collec- 
tive world of imagination which has en- 
dured 
which 


through the’ centuries, a world 
generation after generation has 
felt at home with from childhood, and 
where each separate achievement is 
only a fragment of a whole, a whole 
created not by an individaul writer or 
painter but by an epoch. Nothing can 
show us as emphatically as theatre his- 
tory what a uniform and self-enclosed 
world was composed by, for instance, 
the poetic 
vision. This fictional world has now fal- 


renaissance and baroque 
len in ruins, but each person who wishes 
to understand the individual writers and 
works of art must begin by re-building 
it in his own mind. The connection be- 
tween the view of life and the act of 
better understood 
when one examines it in the Middle 
Ages which has its nucleus in the Cath- 
olic religion. But what is applicable to 
the Middle Ages is also applicable, al- 
beit from other points of departure, to 
the following centuries. 


artistic creation is 


What I have said makes it obvious 
that the field of theatre history con- 
sidered as a whole is much too extensive 
to be commanded by a single scholar. 
In addition, most of the general surveys 
of the history of the theatre, published 
in such large numbers in the last few 
years, are exceedingly unsatisfactory. 
Much too much basic research still re- 
mains to be accomplished. And much 
of this basic research could be done 


through a methodical collaboration be- 
tween theatre historians and scholars in 
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adjacent disciplines with advantages for 
both. Unfortunately, it has proved 
rather difficult to bring about such a 
collaboration within the frame of aca- 
demic education. To be sure theatre his- 
tory is now respected as an academic 
subject, but usually a scholar in another 
field is engrossed in studying totally dif- 
ferent areas of specialization, and the 
tendency is to take a detour around it. 
Graeca sunt, non leguntur. 

than else I have 
spoken here of that aspect of our cul- 
tural inheritance which looks out upon 
the life of the imagination. The history 
of the life of the imagination, as a cur- 
rent in the history of intellectual cul- 
ture in its entirety, is surely worthy of 
consideration, even by the person who 
grapples with the task of writing the 
history of realities, inasmuch as im- 
aginative concepts in themselves 
realities. The truths of the imagination 
have always conditioned the actions of 
men just as much as those of the ma- 
terial world and have thereby combined 
to influence the direction of historical 
events along lines other than those 
staked out by strictly practical political 
thinking. Once the history of the life 
of the imagination has been written, the 
key position of the theatre, and there- 
fore theatre history, will be clearly as- 
sured. 

But theatre is not, nor has it ever 
been, merely imaginative play. An 
archeological gathering of the scattered 
remnants of ruined castles in the air will 
not, in itself, enable theatre history to 
penetrate to the heart of theatre or help 
to complete the account of its contri- 
bution to general culture. 


* * * * 


More anything 


are 


All drama which was, and is, signifi- 
cant has been a contribution to the 
never-ending debate about one and the 
same thing: what is human quality? This 
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is the debate which makes the theatre of 
our day such a powerful factor in con- 
temporary intellectual life. And it is 
the same debate as it was carried on in 
times past which makes the study of the 
history of the theatre so meaningful and 
so captivating. 

It is obvious that the same debate is 
carried on in many other fields, al- 
though with different arguments and 
methods of operation. But in no other 
art form, not even in the novel, does it 
have as direct and immediate a percus- 
sive force in the contact with its public 
as in the theatre where man, in a com- 
pletely different way, stands face to face 
with his fellow man. 

It is here that the actor enters the 
picture. It is here that he inserts his art 
and his power to assume a character in 
the service of the writer, supported and 
guided by the director. But it is not only 
his talent which the actor inserts, it is 
something even more significant: his 
own personality; his personal unique- 
ness as a human being. If the actor did 
not stand upon the stage as a living 
person—granting that he appears, as 
Olaus Magnus says in the prologue to 
Tobie Comedia,? “in strange apparel 
and with curious gestures”—both spirit- 
ually and physically, the magnetic cur- 
rent which passes between the stage and 
auditorium would never be ignited. 

The actor’s personality is, and re- 
mains, the basic element in theatre art. 
But he is a one-time-only phenomenon, 
and once gone, no one can raise him 
from the grave. Fortunately we have 
rich material to scoop up, extending 
over long periods in the history of the 
theatre, when it comes to forming con- 
crete representations of the dominant 


2 Tobie Comedia is an early Swedish uni- 
versity play (published 1550) written in the 
vernacular by Olaus Petri (1493-1552), a schol- 
ar and Lutheran reformer. Olaus Magnus was 
one of the first Scandinavian historians. 
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acting personalities. How life-like for us 
Moliere’s comrades are in his extra- 
ordinary Impromptu de Versailles! How 
convincingly human are the shining 
portraits of actors from the late Restora- 
tion in England, such as those handed 
down by Colley Cibber and Anthony 
Aston, both actors themselves—master- 
pieces of penetrating characterization, 
based on expert technical knowledge 
and acute perception! Of course we do 
not have much of the same high quality 
in the period before the emergence of 
regular newspaper critics, but what is 
there is well on the way. One more ex- 
ample: letters by Adrienne Lecouvreur 
to Moritz of Sachsen, several of which 
were acquired some time ago by the 
Swedish Riksarkiv | National Archives], 
wherein, to our loss, she does not say a 
word about her art. In spite of this, or 
perhaps partly because of this, the let- 
ters allow us to gain an insight into the 
mystery of the strong personal radiance 
which a number of critics said emanated 
from her characterizations, a radiance 
borne by the same self-forgetful de- 
votion, the same feminine wisdom, and 
he same genuineness of emotion as that 
which is found in her letters to her 
lover. 

But even where such personal docu- 
ments are lacking, we need not stand 
absolutely empty-handed. The study of 
changing ideals of style in the art of 
acting during different periods can teach 
us much. We can, to a certain degree, 
learn to envision the practices of cer- 
tain actors by becoming familiar with 
the roles they played, or in other words, 
through a knowledge of the dramatic 
range which they commanded. And, most 
important of all, our contact with actors 
of today who work both within and out- 
side the theatre makes it possible in- 
tuitively to understand the multiple 
variety of changing acting temperaments 
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which was at the disposal of dramatists 
of the past. It is by undertaking an im- 
partial and respectful study of all these 
sources that we are able to restore to 
them the voice they had in the debate 
which I have just touched upon—the 
debate over human quality—as it has 
run its course through the ages. 


Generations of actors vary, styles of 
playing and fashion trends succeed one 
another. But the power to create a 
character, which is the gift possessed by 
the born theatrical artist, springs from 
a source which no shift of time can 
demolish. The voice of an actor is one 
day silenced, but not the voice of hu- 
manity with him. Although I have al- 
ready said that the human voice, in 
terms of power of expression and rich- 
ness of variety, makes the word seem 
flat and drab in comparison, I wish to 
reiterate it for a special reason: The 
voice is always at our disposal to help 
restore human timbre to the drama of 
the past. 

* * * 


Holberg in Denmark and Norway, 
Shakespeare in England, Goethe and 
Schiller in Germany, Moliére, Corneille, 
and Racine in France—they are all men 
of the theatre, and, thanks to the the- 
atrical artists of today, they are still 
alive. Week by week they continue to 
meet their fellow countrymen, not only 
bearing forward a personal poetic mes- 
sage across the generations, but erecting 
a bridge for their countrymen to use in 
achieving a sense of connection with the 
generations who preceded them and 
who founded their national culture. 


Is it an obsolete and dangerous thing 
to continue this sense of connection? I 
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deliberately avoid the term “sense of 
tradition.” Tradition is a dangerous 
word which too easily conveys the 
thought of the rigidity of established 
patterns, and this is not the point at all. 
What I refer to is a knowledge of this 
struggle with the problems of life which 
was carried on by the generations that 
preceded ours and which was a pre- 
requisite for our struggle. The im- 
portant thing here is not the individual 
literary works but the relationship of 
tension that exists between them. This 
relationship has left deep and indelible 
marks upon our own imaginational 
world, whether we are aware of it or 
not. It can also be thought of as a 
dialogue between literary works, lyric 
and epic as well as dramatic. The drama 
that has arisen from this silent dialogue 
is the thing which must not be allowed 
to escape from our consciousness. Surely 
this drama is exciting enough to be able 
to captivate the youth of the future too. 


Certainly it is true that the literature 
of the past does not open up to us with- 
out further ado. It does not open up 
without a desire to understand on the 
part of the reader and—naturally—the 
proper aid to such an understanding 
from perceptive teachers. 


It is here that I believe the point of 
view of theatre history, which I sketched 
out earlier, should be able to do much 
to create a fuller and more concrete his- 
torical frame-of-reference for literature. 
And not the least, it is here that the 
ability of theatrical artists spontaneously 
to re-create this frame should be able to 
give us a direct contact with the living 
warmth of humanity which lies behind 
the word. 
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THE THEATRE PROJECTS OF 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


WENDELL COLE 


Since the late Frank Lloyd Wright 
was not only the most distinguished con- 
temporary American architect but a cre- 
ative genius whose contributions to ar- 
chitecture will undoubtedly have an in- 
fluence for centuries to come, it should 
be of interest to theatre people to exam- 
ine his ideas on theatre planning. While 
he is perhaps best known for his homes, 
he has also designed churches, factories, 
stores, hotels and an entire college cam- 
pus; unfortunately, of all his theatre 
projects, only two have been completed. 
The first is a thousand-seat theatre in- 
corporated in the Imperial Hotel in 
Tokyo in 1922, the second the Dallas 
Theatre Center which opened in Sep- 
temper, 1959. When Wright died in the 
spring of 1959, several theatres were in 
the planning stage, and it seems possible 
that at least one of these may be built. 

Wright was deeply interested in the 
performing arts all of his life. In My 
Father Who is on Earth his son John 
Lloyd Wright describes exciting visits 
with his father to theatres and concerts. 
For many years plays and _ pageants 
have been elaborately produced by the 
students of Wright’s Taliesin Fellow- 
ship, both at his summer home in Wis- 
consin at Spring Green and also at 
Taliesin West, his winter home in Ar- 
izona. Wright always enjoyed motion 
pictures, and famous or unusual films 
were shown each week at both Taliesin 
East and West. Especially during his 
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frequent trips to Europe and the Far 
East, he attended many musical and 
theatrical performances. With his life- 
long interest in drama and music, it is 
not surprising that Wright gave consid- 
erable thought to the problems of the 
modern theatre building. 

Perhaps Wright's greatest architectural 
innovation has been his new concept of 
space. For the first time since the Ren- 
aissance we have had an extensive ex- 
ploration by Wright and those who fol- 
lowed him of the relation of man to the 
space within and around buildings. 
More than sixty years ago in his Oak 
Park homes, Wright began to change the 
nature of architectural space and to use 
materials and structure in new ways. 
The rooms began to flow into one an- 
other separated only by screens, fire- 
places or furniture, and the inside space 
flowed outdoors through floor to ceiling 
windows onto balconies and terraces and 
through skylights and roof openings up 
to the sky and the tree tops. The gar- 
den was brought into the house with 
growing plants and pools and through 
various architectural and decorative de- 
vices. Wright also brought light into his 
houses in varied from above 
through skylights which dramatically 
illuminated certain areas, and from rib- 
bon windows the eaves which 
made the roofs seem to float over the 
house. It is not possible to understand 
his buildings by merely looking at their 
facades, as one may do, let us say, with 
a “colonial” house. It is necessary to go 
his homes and to move around 
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them in order to appreciate the spatial 
relationships of the rooms and of the 
house to its site. 

Since the theatre is an ait form in 
which actors move within three-di- 
mensional space, one “expect 
Wright to apply to his pi«. for theatre 
buildings the same ideas of “space and 
motion” which he had used in design- 
ing his homes. When Wright was a 
young man, the late Victorian theatre 
was still a peep-hole theatre with an 
elaborately decorated picture frame pro- 
scenium within which actors played 
against two-dimensional painted back- 
grounds. The new electric lighting, just 
then being introduced, was used to cre- 
ate a general illumination which ac- 
centuated the flatness of actors and 
scenery. By the time Wright designed 
his first theatre, however, Appia, Craig 
and others had insisted that three-di- 
mensional actors must be made to ap- 
pear so through lighting and that these 
actors must play within three-dimen- 
sional settings. By cutting large windows 
into the walls of his houses and provid- 
ing wide openings between the rooms, 
Wright had destroyed the tight boxes 
which rooms had become in conven- 
tional homes, In the same way, he at- 
tempted to break down the barrier of 
the proscenium arch in order to bring 
actors and audience together in one 
room. He was determined that actors 
should no longer be flat figures framed 
against a painted background. 

In the conventional theatre auditor- 
ium the members of the audience tend 
to remain in one position with their at- 
tention fixed on the peephole stage, but 
in a theatre with a forestage, such as the 
Elizabethan playhouse or the Greek the- 
atre, audience members are actually 
forced to shift their positions to watch 
the actors as they move around a broad 
area. In this kind of theatre the audience 
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gains a different sense of participation 
in the play than is possible with the 
usual proscenium stage. To increase this 
sense of audience participation, literally 
to create an audience in “motion,” 
Wright not only removed the prosceni- 
um arch, but he also widened his play- 
ing area to the full width of the audito- 
rium and provided broad steps leading 
down into the audience. Wright per- 
haps perceived these ideas intuitively as 
he had so many others, but it should be 
noted that by the period of his first 
theatre projects there had not only been 
two decades of discussion and experi- 
mentation with Greek and Elizabethan 
stages in America, but also that Wright 
had made several trips to Japan where 
he was impressed by the wide Kabuki 
stage and the close contact between 
actors and audience in Japanese the- 
atres. Wright seems deliberately to have 
designed several stages on which con- 
ventional painted scenery could not be 
used. Since he constantly laid stress upon 
the importance of preserving the “na- 
ture of materials” and insisted upon 
bare brick and stone, unpainted wood, 
and visible ceiling structure in his build- 
ings, it is probable that the gaudily 
painted wings and drops of the early 
twentieth century theatre must have 
been anathema to him. 

Wright's new concepts of “space and 
motion” in architecture were first ap- 
plied to a theatre project in 1916 when 
he designed an auditorium for Aline 
Barnsdall, who was planning to build a 
home and shops on Olive Hill at Sun- 
set Boulevard and Vermont Avenue in 
Los Angeles. Several versions of this 
theatre were prepared between 1917 and 
1920. It was to be a tremendous struc- 
ture of poured concrete decorated on its 
exterior with bands of highly personal 
abstract patterns which Wright was 
then employing. In all of the versions 
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the exterior has an imposing monumen- 
tality reminiscent of Mayan architecture. 
In one version the auditorium seating 
was arranged in rows parallel to the 
proscenium with the two side aisles and 
side galleries at right angles to the stage; 
in a second version, dated 1918-20, the 
seating was in raised semicircular rows 
as in a Roman theatre. Leading down 
from the straight edge of the wide stage 
apron to the beginning of the curved 
seats were semicircular steps. 

The principal innovations in_ these 
various versions were in the proscenium 
and stage, for instead of the traditional 
picture frame, the walls on each side 
of the stage opening extended only part 
way to the ceiling. The sides of this 
opening were marked by decorative py- 
lons ornamented with sculptural figures. 
There was no stage house, and the same 
ceiling covered both the stage and the 
auditorium. A wide semicircular con- 
crete cyclorama masked the back and 
sides of the stage but did not extend to 
the ceiling. In one plan this semi-cir- 
cular wall terminated decorated 
grill. The only stage entrances through 
this wall were placed downstage right 
and left concealed behind the pylons. 
Also at stage right and left were open- 
ings onto the apron with balconies 
above. Behind the curved wall were 
dressing and storage rooms. The audi- 
ence apparently could see the back wall 
of the building over the pylons and be- 
hind the curved cyclorama. 


in a 


The relation between auditorium, 
stage, and backstage areas illustrates the 
same interpenetration of space at various 
levels that appears in many of Wright’s 
other buildings. The vision of the au- 
dience was blocked by permanent bar- 
riers such as the pylons and the curved 
wall, but there was always the sense of 
something beyond and not quite seen. 
One of Wright’s sketches shows that 
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this greatly modified proscenium open- 
ing could be closed with a draw curtain 
which hung from a slot in the ceiling. 
Other perspectives of the auditorium 
interior seem to indicate the use of trees, 
bushes and_ three-dimensional scenic 
pieces on this stage. As there was no 
obvious method of shifting scenery or, 
indeed, even of getting large pieces of 
scenery on stage, the use of some type of 
permanent settings must have been in- 
tended. It is impossible to decide from 
the cross sections where lighting instru- 
ments were to be placed. 

Since this theatre was to be built for 
a series of productions which Miss Barns- 
dall was planning with Richard Ordyn- 
sky and Norman Bel Geddes, one won- 
ders how much Bel Geddes influenced 
its design. His project for a theatre with- 
out a proscenium which had the stage 
placed in one corner of a square audi- 
torium had been exhibited in 1914. 
Plans for this stage, which was backed 
by a curving plaster wall, were pub- 
lished in 1915. Scenery was to be shifted 
on an elevator into the basement. Bel 
Geddes had been in Los Angeles in 
1916 designing settings for the Little 
Theatre just before the Barnsdall proj- 
ect was commenced by Wright. The first 
curved “horizon” or “sky dome” seen in 
the United States was designed by Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones for an exhibition of 
“New Stagecraft” in New York in 1914, 
and the first permanent plaster cyclo- 
rama had been built at the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse in New York in 1915. 
Whether or not Wright was familiar 
with these American examples, he had 
traveled extensively in Germany in 
1910-11 and would have had many op- 
portunities to see “horizons” in German 
theatres. Possibly Wright’s Barnsdall 
Theatre shows the influence of the con- 
temporary interest in California in so- 
called “Greek” theatres. Except for the 
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curved back wall which replaces the dec- 
orative skene, one version of Wright's 
Barnsdall interior, which may be dated 
as before 1918, looks very much like an 
outdoor “Greek” theatre transferred in- 
doors. At least five outdoor “Greek” 
theatres had been built in California 
since the first had been constructed at 


Point Loma in 1901. 

Had the Barnsdall Theatre been 
built, it would certainly have required 
both a different style of production and 
scenery than were to be found in the 
professional theatre of the period. It 
would be considered advanced even to- 
day, although our present day non-pro- 
fessional groups with experience in out- 
door theatres, arena stages, and Shake- 
spearean platforms would doubtless find 
it much more adaptable than Miss 
Barnsdall might have in 1920. Perhaps 
she was thinking of the kind of pageants 
and dance dramas for which Bel Geddes 
made a number of designs at that time. 
Revolutionary in comparison with the 
numerous Broadway theatres under con- 
struction forty years ago, the Barnsdall 
project was a remarkable design based 
on spatial theories which only since the 
second World War have been applied to 
American theatre planning. 


Wright’s next theatre and the only 
large one actually built, with the ex- 
ception of the new building at Dallas, 
was an auditorium for the Imperial 
Hotel in Tokyo. This lavish and com- 
plex hotel, designed and built between 
1915 and 1922, contains a thousand-seat 
theatre. The auditorium seating is ar- 
ranged in rows parallel to the stage and 
has two shallow side galleries at right 
angles, as in an earlier version of the 
Barnsdall Theatre. This arrangement re- 
calls the seating in Kabuki theatres, and 
possibly the width of the apron which 
extends from wall to wall of the audi- 
torium also indicates a Japanese influ- 


ence. Instead of a picture frame prosce- 
nium, there are two sets of masking walls 
on each side which contain entrances 
with small balconies over the downstage 
portals, These masking walls form outer 
and inner prosceniums. 

In the center of the stage is a re- 
volver, another device which may have 
been borrowed from the Japanese, who 
had used it since the eighteenth century. 
Wright, of course, was probably familiar 
with revolving stages in Germany, or 
perhaps had even seen one in New York, 
where the first had been installed in the 
New Theatre in 1909. The front draw 
curtain of the Imperial Hotel Theatre 
operates on a semicircular track which 
follows the curve of the revolver. Al- 
though the turntable is not in a fore- 
stage, a kind of canopy from which the 
draw curtain hangs is suspended in front 
of the inner proscenium and gives the 
illusion of a stage extending into the 
audience. While there are rather large 
areas offstage and backstage, no stage 
house with flying space is provided. The 
interior of the auditorium with walls of 
buff brick and carved greenish-yellow 
lava stone is elaborately decorated. For 
the pleasure of patrons, the auditorium 
opens to a garden at one side. 


On the whole, this is not as unusual 
a conception as the Barnsdall project, 
since there is not as much of an attempt 
to contain the audience and actors in 
a single room, Because of his love for 
everything Japanese, one might have 
expected Wright’s designs to have been 
more influenced by such a device as the 
“flower way” of the Kabuki theatre or 
by the extension of the Noh stage into 
the audience. In spite of its size, there is 
an intimate quality about this theatre, 
partly achieved through the low audi- 
torium ceiling and the horizontal bands 
of stone decoration on the stage front. 
The wide apron, together with the po- 
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sition of the revolver, half of which is 
in front of the inner proscenium, sug- 
gests a more intimate contact between 
performers and audience than in the 
conventional western theatre of the pe- 
riod. 

In 1932 Wright prepared another the- 
atre project based on an earlier plan of 
1928 Since the basic concepts of this 
building, which he called simply a 
“New” theatre, were later repeated in 
the projects for both the Hartford and 
Dallas theatres, it is apparent that the 
innovations in the recently-completed 
Dallas Center were conceived at least as 
early as 1928. Although Wright insisted 
upon the importance of designing for 
the site and the requirements of the 
client, some of his other buildings dem- 
onstrate that when he worked out a 
basic concept he often persisted in sub- 
mitting the scheme to several clients un- 
til it was built. This particular project, 
begun in 1928, was finally erected in 
Dallas some thirty years later. 


The exterior of the New Theatre of 
1932 is designed with simple block 
forms and a cantilevered balcony ter- 
race which was to reappear in the Hart- 
ford and Dallas projects. In the interior 
is a wide, shallow auditorium with a 
sloping dished floor. There is no gallery 
for audience seating. Here the perform- 
ers and audience are brought even closer 
together than in the Barnsdall project, 
for half of the revolving stage is pushed 
out into the auditorium on a forestage. 
A dividing screen on the diameter of 
the revolver can be removed to open up 
the full depth of the stage. There are 
steps down into the auditorium, and the 
apron is extended to either side. Over 
the revolver is an orchestra balcony 
which masks the sightlines to backstage. 
There is no stage house or counter- 
weight system. The back wall of the 
stage is curved. 


Settings for this stage are to be built 
in a workshop in the basement and 
brought up by way of tracks on ramps. A 
set is intended to rise on one ramp and 
go back down on the opposite side. 
Since the New Theatre and Wright's 
more recent projects based on it were 
all to be built in areas where there were 
no restrictions on the amount of land 
available, there seems to be no adequate 
reason for not placing the shop at the 
stage level. Perhaps Wright’s insistence 
upon what appears to be an awkward 
scene shifting method is inspired by 
his evident fascination with curved 
ramps. Beginning in the thirties, he was 
able to include curving ramps in such 
buildings as the Johnson Wax Company 
(1936), the V. C. Morris shop in San 
Francisco (1947), and the Guggenheim 
Museum, designed about 1943. While 
the spiral ramps in these buildings pro- 
vide the feeling of “space in motion” 
which Wright was seeking, the ramps in 
the theatre projects are for backstage 
utilitarian purposes and would not be 
seen by the audience. Wright declared 
that he wished to eliminate the flies and 
counterweight system not only to reduce 
costs but also to simplify the mechan- 
ical means of shifting scenery and to de- 
crease the number of stagehands re- 
quired. From the drawings of this 1932 
project, it was difficult to perceive ex- 
actly how the sets were to be moved up 
the ramps with “tracks and dollies” as 
Wright specified on the plans, but this 
method would seem to be even more 
burdensome for the backstage crew than 
handling a counterweight system or 
moving in wagons from the wings. 
Wright felt that less lighting would 
be needed with the extended forestage 
than in a conventional proscenium the- 
atre; as the actors would be closer to a 
larger part of the audience, perhaps 
there would be some saving in the num- 
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ber of instruments required. In the New 
Theatre drawings the lighting provis- 
ions are not indicated, but because of 
the angle of the throw and the ceiling 
positions in which the instruments 
would have to be placed, it appears that 
lighting this forestage would present 
certain problems. Wright stated that his 
purpose in designing the New Theatre 
was to provide for staging “more like 
sculpture than like painting’ in order 
to achieve a “greater impact of the actor 
upon the audience.” The semicircular 
forestage, shallow auditorium, and the 
extension of the same ceiling over both 
seating and staging areas would certainly 
achieve the more intimate contact be- 
tween audience and actors which Wright 
sought. 

In 1949 Wright made drawings for a 
theatre to be built just outside Hartford, 
Connecticut. These designs were based 
very obviously on the New Theatre proj- 
ect of 1932 with some _ interesting 
changes. The auditorium, which was to 
seat about 860, was six-sided in shape 
with a low hexagonal stage house. 
Rather curiously, the center section of 
seats was not curved around the semicir- 
cular forestage but consisted of straight 
rows parallel to the stage and sloping 
upwards. Some of the side seats in this 
rather wide auditorium appear to have 
rather poor sightlines. Entrances to the 
auditorium were at each side, and a ter- 
race for audience use during intermis- 
sions encircled the building at balcony 
height. Inside the auditorium, a gallery 
catwalk for lighting extended around 
the audience and across the stage at the 
back with boxlike balconies over the 
stage right and left portals and a 
screened musicians’ gallery at one side. 
The “property gallery” at the back, ac- 
cording to Wright, could be used for 
scene shifting. 


Steps led from the forestage into the 
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auditorium, and at either side a ramp 
sloped from the end of the apron down 
under the stage. As in his homes, Wright 
brought nature into the theatre through 
triangular planting boxes filling the 
corners between seats and apron and 
concealing the lower portion of the 
ramps. These ramp entrances would no 
doubt be very useful for classical or 
Shakespearean productions. Instead of 
a curved cyclorama behind the revolver, 
the back wall had obtuse angles which 
would seem more difficult to light than 
a curve. Apparently a draw curtain on 
a semicircular track as in the Imperial 
Hotel Theatre was to follow the front 
curve of the turntable. There was no 
stagehouse with flies, but as in the New 
Theatre sets were to be assembled below 
and moved up ramps to the revolving 
stage. A series of screens hinged to 
move back and forth masked the off- 
stage areas, and a suspended ceiling over 
the stage was intended to act as a 
sounding board. More storage space 
seems to have been provided in the 
wings than in the New Theatre, but 
Wright again felt that the principal 
storage and handling facilities should 
be in the basement. Circular elevators 
rose between the ramps from the work- 
shop and loading dock in the basement 
to the stage level. The semicircular 
forestage, the side aprons, the portals, 
and balconies gave this stage almost as 
many varied acting areas as the Eliz- 
abethan theatre. Legal and financial dif- 
ficulties of the sort in which several of 
Wright’s projects have become involved 
prevented the erection of this building 
in 1949 when it was originally an- 
nounced, and it has never been built. 

In 1936 Florida Southern College en- 
gaged Wright to plan a series of campus 
buildings. The projected theatre, sim- 
ilar in design to the New and Hartford 
plans, has not been built, but in 1954 a 
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very small theatre-in-the-round was in- 
cluded in the Industrial Arts building. 
Seating is on movable chairs, and the 
lighting is from a gallery circling above 
the acting area. An inverted saucer dome 
is intended to improve acoustics. Natural 
lighting comes from clerestory windows, 
since the room is not planned primarily 
for theatrical productions. This theatre- 
in-the-round is not particularly unusual 
in design, and several other arena stage 
projects have been more advanced. Per- 
haps the most notable thing about this 
small arena theatre is the fact that one 
of Wright’s theatre projects was actually 
built in the United States. 


Three other projects by Wright pub- 
lished in 1958 should be mentioned. The 
Dallas Theater Center, a_ reinforced 
concrete building seating 500, contains 
all of the devices familiar in the New 
and Hartford projects, including the 
revolving stage with ramps down to the 
basement for scenery shifting, a semi- 
circular forestage with side stages and 
exit ramps on either side, a catwalk 
around the auditorium for lighting in- 
struments, and workshops and _ class- 
rooms in the basement. The seating ar- 
rangement of stepped rows in the audi- 
torium seems to offer better sightlines 
than in the Hartford project, and there 
is a higher loft above the stage area. 
The outside exterior expression of the 
stage-house is a large domed drum, and 
other drums cover the right and left 
ramps and elevators, With the comple- 
tion of the Dallas Center, a building 
embodying all of Wright’s current the- 
ories on theatre design is available for 
production for the first time. Whether 
some of these ideas will prove practical 
remains to be seen. Unlike other new 
little theatres which represent the most 
experimental contemporary thinking on 
theatre design, the Dallas Theater Cen- 
ter cannot be adapted for arena stag- 
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ing. The semicircular forestage makes 
it particularly suitable for period plays, 
although realistic scenery for modern 
drama could be handled on the turn- 
table. Recently built little theatres at 
Purdue University, at Mannheim in 
Germany, and several designed by James 
Hull Miller in this country are all 
more flexible in seating and staging ar- 
rangements. 

The two other Wright projects shown 
in 1958 were the Monona Terrace Civic 
Center for Madison, Wisconsin, which 
included an auditorium and little the- 
atre, and the Baghdad Opera House. 
The architecture of the latter build- 
ing with its wide crescent arch contain- 
ing metal sculptures of scenes from the 
Arabian Nights and Aladdin and his 
wonderful lamp in an intricate spire 
over the dome is the most fantastic ever 
created by Wright. The scheme for the 
circular stage with a turntable seems to 
be less experimental than in the proj- 
ects already discussed. The auditorium 
seats 1606 for opera or theatrical pro- 
ductions, but sliding screens hung from 
the curve of the supporting crescent arch 
can be moved apart to reveal an addi- 
tional 3,700 seats for large convention 
audiences. With the assassination of 
King Faisal in Iraq and the rejection of 
the necessary bond issue for Monona 
Terrace in Madison, it seems unlikely 
that either of these projects will be com- 
pleted. A study of the published plans 
for the Baghdad Opera and for Monona 
Terrace seems to indicate, however, 
that one must consider the Dallas the- 
atre as representative of Wright’s most 
advanced thinking on theatre design. 


In examining Wright’s theatre proj- 
ects, which extend over a period of 
about forty-five years, it is evident that 
only in recent years have several the- 
atres been built by other architects 
which incorporate some of the theories 
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conceived by Wright as early as 1914. 
The “space and motion” concepts em- 
bodied in the theatres which he planned 
at that time were too unconventional 
for the period, and even today the 
Broadway professional theatre might 
consider them entirely impractical. It 
seems clear, however, that most Amer- 
ican college and community theatre 
workers who have experimented with 
various staging methods and audience 
seating arrangements are now ready to 
accept the kind of theatres proposed by 
Wright as notably practical for their 


productions. His ideas on the liberation 
of space by the removal of solid walls, 
his use of structure and form to express 
these new spatial concepts, and his an- 
imation of architecture through natural 
and artificial lighting were innovations 
which appeared in his homes built a 
half century ago. If several of his pro- 
jected theatres are actually constructed 
in the next few years, perhaps his the- 
ories on continuity in space and plas- 
ticity in structure will influence Amer- 
ican theatre design as profoundly as they 
have other types of architecture. 


The Critic’s Standards 


The critic who insists on returning total judgments ought in all reason 
honestly to acknowledge his standards, to define his understanding of total 


literary value either expressly or by unmistakable implication. If he does not, 
his appraisals will lack a frame of reference and therefore will be meaningless 
to readers who look to criticism for rational and not emotive demonstration.— 
Wayne Shumaker. Elements of Critical Theory. Berkeley: Univ. of California 
Press, 1952. (Reprinted by permission.) 
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CHARLOTTE KAY MOTTER 


Integration and education are becom- 
ing as constant companions in our 
language as death and taxes. Whether 
one’s teaching field be history, mathe- 
matics, or athletics, it must be inte- 
grated into the whole educational pro- 
gram of the school. Because theatre is 
a synthesis of the arts and the human- 
ities, it adapts itself readily to inte- 
gration into the educational program 
of the secondary school. The following 
is a description of the way in which one 
school has solved the problem of inte- 
gration; perhaps this case will suggest 
solutions to others. 

At Canoga Park High School (Los 
Angeles) the drama classes and _the- 
atrical productions have succeeded in 
becoming an important part of the high 
school’s academic program for all of the 
students. The primary objective of the 
drama program is the cultural edu- 
cation of the student audience through 
presentation of quality productions of 
educationally valuable plays. To attain 
this objective, the training of students 
(in both technical and artistic aspects of 
theatre) to present these plays has be- 
come an important part of the school’s 
curriculum. 

Approximately 130 students (from the 
total enrollment of 2,000) are enrolled 
Miss Motter teaches at Canoga Park High 


School and is currently High School Editor of 
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A METHOD OF INTEGRATING 
THE HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA PROGRAM 


in the six classes which contribute 
directly to the theatre program. These 
classes cover every aspect of the theatre 
including design, construction, acting, 
directing, lighting, costume, theatre his- 
tory, dramatic literature, and criticism. 
‘The belief that audience education is 
the most important objective of the 
high school theatrical production de- 
mands that the plays selected for pres- 
entation to this audience have positive 
educational values. Some of the plays 
which Canoga Park has presented in 
recent years in an attempt to meet this 
standard are The Importance of Being 
Earnest, Family Portrait, Our Town, 
The Crucible, The Skin of Our Teeth, 
The Cradle Song, Medea, The Glass 
Menagerie, The Matchmaker, and The 
Madwoman of Chaillot. Although these 
plays are selected to provide education 
for the audience, they also offer excel- 
lent laboratory material for those stu- 
dents who are interested in learning to 
be performers in any of the theatrical 
arts. 

‘Like Topsy, the integrated drama pro- 
gram at Canoga Park, “just grew,” but 
the seed was an indealistic respect for 
theatre as an art form, based on the be- 
lief that good theatre is universally 
understood and desired. To continue the 
metaphor, the soil in which this seed 
was planted was respect for the intelli- 
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gence and good taste of the student, 
faculty, and community audience. 


The initial effort at making the stu- 
dents’ play-going experience more 
worthwhile by advance preparation of 
the audience came not from the drama 
director but from the chairmen of the 
Social Studies, English, and Business 
Education Departments. The announce- 
ment that Arthur Miller’s The Crucible 
was to be presented by the play produc- 
tion class seemed simultaneously to 
ignite the imaginations of these three 
department chairmen. 

Within a few days the chairman of 
the Social Studies Department issued a 
bulletin to the teachers in his depart- 
ment urging them to give attention in 
classes to the Salem witch trials, to pre- 
pare and urge the students to attend the 
play. A list of suitable references was 
appended. 

The chairman of the English Depart- 
ment purchased several extra copies of 
the play and distributed them to the 
teachers in her department with the 
request that they read the play and dis- 
cuss it with all English classes prior to 
the performance, 

The chairman of the Business Edu- 
cation Department asked and received 
permission to distribute a bulletin to all 
students to take home. This bulletin 
was designed to persuade both parents 
and students to attend the production. 

The enthusiasm of these faculty mem- 
bers for the production of The Crucible 
served as a guide to the director in at- 
tempting to select subsequent plays 
which might engender similar en- 
thusiasm on the part of the faculty. 
Their successful work in preparing the 
student audience and their appeal to 
support play production activities 
established a pattern which the director 
was able to follow and expand in inte- 
grating the drama program with the 


schoo] curriculum The following pro-’ 
cedure is now used in organizing and 
producing plays at Canoga Park High 
School: 

1. The play is selected by the director 
and is cast exclusively from the students 
enrolled in the play production (third 
semester) class. 

2. A meeting of the English Depart- 
ment is held at which: 

a. The director discusses the play—its 
background, author, theme, etc. 

b. Plans are made for a ticket sales 
campaign for the evening performance. 
These plans include a quota of tickets 
which must be sold by each English 
class, and a reward system whereby both 
the individual student and the English 
class which sells the greatest number of 
tickets receive a prize. (This is done so 
that all of the expenses of the produc- 
tion may be met by the evening, public 
performance and the student matinees, 
during the school day, may be given 
without admission charge. The plays 
must bring in enough money at the box 
office to cover the costs of production. 
They are not, fortunately, expected to 
pay also for football equipment, band 
uniforms, etc.) ' 

3. Several extra copies of the play 
script are purchased so that they may 
be read by the administrators, English 
teachers, Social Studies Department 
chairman, and other interested faculty’ 
members. 

4. A bulletin, prepared by the di- 
rector, is distributed to all faculty mem- 
bers about two weeks before the produc- 
tion of a play. This bulletin explains the 
educational values of the play to be 
presented, discusses the playwright and 
his other works, and makes some com- 
ments upon the plot, characters, and 
theme of the play. 

5. Attendance at one of the matinee 
performances of the play is required of 
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every student enrolled in the high school 
by his English teacher. ‘The English 
teachers assume the specific responsibilty 
for advance preparation of the student 
audience, but their work is usually sup- 
plemented by teachers of other subjects 
who have been given information 
through the bulletin. 

6. The experience of seeing the play 
presented is followed up in English 
classes by some assigned analysis and 
criticism by all students. For example, 
students may be asked to write a com- 
position discussing the theme of the play 
and other pieces of literature within 
their experience which deal with similar 
themes. 

In addition to the above plan, which 
is followed in connection with the 
production of every play, bulletins are 
distributed in classes other than English 
when the subject matter of the play 
seems appropriate to those classes. Be- 
sides the information on plot, characters, 
and theme, the bulletins may also discuss 
the play type, the playwright’s methods, 
and even give a glossary of allusions 
found in the play. A test administered 
by the Social Studies Department in 
connection with The Skin of Our Teeth 
revealed that the majority of the stu- 
dents could not identify even the ten 
commandments and Moses. Certainly 
some contribution to their education 
was made by acquainting them with the 
numerous ideas and allusions in this 
play. 

In the bulletin distributed to the 
faculty before the presentation of The 
Matchmaker, the director thought it 
wise to restate, particularly for the bene- 
fit of new faculty members, the philoso- 
phy of play production at Canoga Park 
High School. It also seemed a good idea 
to justify the new policy of presenting 
these matinee performances of the play 
not only during the regular school day 
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(which had long been the policy) but 
with no admission charge and with re- 
quired attendance by all students (which 
was a new policy with this play): 

In the past decade there has been an ex- 
citing revolution in the play production pro- 
gram in the high school. Theatre in the high 
school has moved from the school’s recreational 
activities into its educational program. Like 
music, literature, and art, drama in the high 
schools is not vocational education; it is de- 
signed to provide general education in the 
broad area of the humanities. The production 
of plays is intended primarily to enhance the 
cultural background of the entire student 
body by introducing them to plays with lit- 
erary merit as well as entertainment value. In 
a democratic society, cultural experiences 
should not be the private prerogative of an 
elite class who can afford to be “patrons of the 
arts.” It is therefore both the privilege and 
the obligation of the drama department in a 
public school to offer opportunities for cultural 
education to all of the students of the school. 
It is in this context that we seek to present 
those important ideas and ideals which are 
most easily understood in their dramatic forms 
—the lessons of history, the problems of so- 
ciety, and the beautiful in human nature. It 
is also this philosophy of audience education 
which has dictated the selection of plays. 


The rest of this bulletin contains in- 
formation on the play and some quota- 
tions from the dialogue which may be 
used by teachers in discussing the play 
with their classes. 

Another important part of the teach- 
ing of theatre appreciation is found in 
the program notes which appear on the 
programs given to everyone who attends 
the play. These notes attempt to pro- 
vide sufficient background to encourage 
understanding of the play’s importance, 
methods, and intentions. 

The integrated program at Canoga 
Park has resulted in ninety-five percent 
of the student body and about 750 
adults in the community seeing such 
plays as Jeffers’ Medea, Our Town, The 
Crucible, The Glass Menagerie, and 
Cradle Song. 
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The experience at Canoga Park High 
School indicates that drama can be inte- 
grated with the school’s curriculum suc- 
cessfully, if the high school theater con- 
cerns itself with the art of the theatre 
as a vital social and educational force. 
It must not dissipate its energies nor 
prostitute its tools in a futile attempt to 
create a pseudo-psychological clinic for 
the personality development and social 
adjustment of the school’s misfits. 


Drama not only can be integrated 
with the curriculum, but it can aad 
should be used as an integrating force 
in the school to bring the studies in 
history, literature, science, language, and 
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art to the point where they are not sim- 
ply learned in isolated classrooms, but 
understood and interpreted. Through 
the intelligent use of theatre in the 
schools, students can be led to inte- 
grate their studies toward the devel- 
opment of a philosophy of life. In the 
broad and genuine subject matter of 
the theatre arts lies the knowledge 
which will lead students, both partic- 
ipants and audience, to an understand- 
ing of the universal problems and emo- 
tions of mankind and will develop in 
them a realization of their relationship 
not merely to their school, community, 
and nation, but also to civilization as a 
whole. 


Why Read Plays? 


It must be remembered a play is to be seen, and is made to be represented 
with the advantage of action, nor can appear but with half the spirit without it; 
for the greatest effect of a play in reading is to excite the reader to go see it.— 


Preface to Steele’s The Conscious Lovers. 
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THE AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT 
LOOKS AT BUSINESS 


MONROE LIPPMAN 


Although it was not listed by our 
founding fathers as one of the inalien- 
able rights with which all men are en- 
dowed, the pursuit of money appears to 
have attained that status in the Amer- 
ican credo; at least, there is a sizable 
portion of our populace which seems to 
consider it necessary for, if not identical 
with, the pursuit of happiness. Since the 
accumulation of money is the ultimate 
aim of Business, that institution has 
long been of interest to us individually 
and nationally, alternately extolled as 
the foundation of our nation and an- 
athematized as the destroyer of our 
spiritual values. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Business—its objectives, 
operations, ethics and effects—has for 
generations furnished material for the 
American playwright. 

Perhaps the first still extant American 
play whose main theme was Business 
was Wall Street, or Ten Minutes Before 
Three (1819), by a playwright named 
Mead. This farce satirizes Business in 
general and bankers in particular, pic- 
turing them as greedy opportunists, 
ever eager to make an easy if not always 
honest dollar. Mead’s continued interest 
in the dubious practices of Business is 
shown in a second play, Wall Street as 
It Now is (1826), a marked improve- 


Mr. Lippman is head of the Department of 
Theatre and Speech, Tulane University. 


ment over his earlier effort. In contrast 
to the first play, which is really no more 
than an amusing sketch, Wall Street as 
It Now is has a definite plot, which re- 
volves around the scheme of a banker 
and his cohorts to gain command of the 
nation’s treasury. Already in control of 
banks, insurance stocks, turnpikes, city 
funds and other major assets, they plan 
to buy up the important newspapers so 
that they may persuade the public of 
their noble intentions. Next, they plot 
to acquire the remaining important 
banks, charter additional institutions 
and raise more money by crooked prac- 
tices designed to weaken the Bank of 
the United States, in order that they 
may gain control of it. Then, having 
placed their men in various strategic 
positions, they scheme to undermine the 
Treasury Department by the use of 
newspaper propaganda. This, in turn, 
will make it easy for their men to step 
into the key offices in the Treasury De- 
partment, and thus the small group will 
wind up in complete control of the 
national treasury. The elaborate plot is 
ultimately foiled when the bank from 
which it has emanated is broken by law 
on the complaint, ironically, of the one 
honest man whom the bankers have in- 
advertently been dealing. Ridiculously 
contrived though the play is, it never- 
theless serves well to satirize certain 
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Business attitudes and practices of the 
time. 

The next decade offered little in the 
way of Business plays except two farces 
—The Removal of the Deposits (1834) 
and Removing the Deposits (1835)— 
both inspired by President Jackson’s 
decision in 1833 that federal funds 
would no longer be deposited in the 
Bank of the United States. Even the 
Panic of 1837 seems to have failed to 
interest playwrights, possibly because 
theatrical business was so bad that they 
felt the panic was not fit matter for a 
play. In a sense, however, that panic— 
as well as the one twenty years later—is 
pictured by Boucicault in his melo- 
drama, The Poor of New York (1857). 
While this script perhaps cannot ac- 
curately be termed a Business play, the 
first act, set during the Panic of 1837, 
does show something of the question- 
able financial manipulations employed 
by Business. The play's chief contri- 
bution to the type is its depiction of 
economic conditions during a depres- 
sion. The last four acts, occurring dur- 
ing the Panic of 1857, show the misery 
resulting from abject poverty among 
the multitudes of unemployed, while at 
the same time a few unscrupulous men 
get richer by closing mortgages and 
otherwise exploiting the economically 
stricken. The situation and part of the 
dialogue are not unlike those of some of 
the plays of the 1930s, dealing with a 
bigger and better depression than Bouci- 
cault ever knew. 

By 1875 things were booming, there 
was general contentment, and Business 
was treated with a kind of affectionate 
satire. Among the most popular plays 
of the time was Augustin Daly’s The 
Big Bonanza, which held the New York 
stage for over three years. The play in- 
volves two cousins, one a successful busi- 
ness man, representing Money, the other 
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a professor of chemistry, representing 
Brains. In an argument over their 
respective talents the professor—whose 
professional career should have taught 
him better—claims that anybody can 
make money who is willing to try. To 
prove him wrong his cousin deposits 
thirty thousand dollars to the professor’s 
account, allowing him one month in 
which to acquire riches—as if thirty 
thousand dollars were not already riches 
in the professional mind! The professor, 
whose abysmal ignorance of Business 
renders him unable to interpret the 
financial pages, relies on advice from a 
friend who knows little or no more. 
Advised by his friend to sell Bonanza 
(a rich mine), the professor, owning no 
Bonanza stock, buys some in order that 
he may sell. When the time really comes 
to buy, he finds himself in an un- 
fortunate predicament. But he is saved 
from ruin because the bank clerk to 
whom he has been issuing orders, ob- 
viously a wiser man than the professor, 
has not followed his instructions to sell. 
Further, his cousin has sold a dye in- 
vention of the professor’s to a carpet 
company for twenty thousand dollars, so 
all ends well. Despite lukewarm re- 
actions from the critics, audiences greatly 
enjoyed the market satire and the gen- 
eral foolery on the manipulations of 
Business. 


Some twelve years later another Busi- 
ness play appeared, this time from the 
pen of Bronson Howard. The Henrietta, 
ranked with Howard’s best work, con- 
cerns the struggle between a financier 
and his older son for control of some 
stock. The play draws a contrast between 
two codes of Business morality, both of 
which might appear questionable to to- 
day’s audiences. The Machiavellian son 
unscrupulously bribes both federal and 
state legislators for personal profit. The 
father is somewhat more honorable; 
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true, he too manipulates the market for 
profit, but he plays by the rules, Further- 
more, he provides for friends whose ruin 
he may have caused by his market ma- 
nipulations, he makes up their losses to 
widows, and he gives money to charity, 
all of which makes him a more sym- 
pathetic character—or did in 1887. An 
amusing touch of satire occurs when the 
younger son gains recognition as a Busi- 
ness genius, although his decisions have 
been made in complete ignorance, by the 
toss of a coin, a procedure which his 
father calls “the secret by which the 
great financiers of America transact the 
country’s business.” 

As the nation expanded industrially 
there was an increasing awareness of the 
skulduggery which was resulting in large 
mergers, and as a consequence Business 
began to be looked upon with somewhat 
less benevolence. Recognition of the 
growth of the big trusts as a_ possible 
menace to the general welfare led to 
the passage by Congress of the Sherman 
anti-trust laws in 1890. In 1894 August 
Thomas, long a Labor sympathizer and 
active in numerous political campaigns, 
wrote New Blood, motivated by his 
concern over the expansion of the 
trusts. The play presents the conflict 
between a father and son, both on the 
board of a large manufacturing compa- 
ny. The father argues militantly that 
Business should be allowed to manage 
its own affairs without legislative inter- 
ference; the son, on the other hand, 
representing the author’s view, is greatly 
in sympathy with the sentiment for 
government regulation. Although the 
play was received enthusiastically in 
Chicago—partly because of the intense 
interest there in the Pullman strike, a 
very live issue at the time—its New 
York run was very short. New Yorkers 
were in no mood to enjoy a theatrical 
fight between Business and Labor, in 
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the author’s opinion, because they had 
had their fill of the subject on the streets 
and in newspapers and magazines. The 
following season Thomas presented The 
Capitol which, although primarily based 
on a political theme, also presents a 
picture of Business at work. Here again 
Thomas expresses his strong disapproval 
of unethical Business practices, as he 
shows unscrupulous representatives of 
Business use devious means to gain their 
ends: manipulating political — office 
holders to their own advantage, and 
helping to elect to the United States 
Senate a man with doubtful qualifi- 
cations but committed to the interests 
of Business. 

About this time there arose on the 
political scene a figure whose career 
was to show its influence on the Ameri- 
can drama right up to the advent of 
World War I. Theodore Roosevelt 
openly expressed his dislike and dis- 
trust of men whose supreme aim in life 
was the amassing of money without 
concern for the welfare of others. Even 
before holding major office, he decried 
“the powerful, unscrupulous politicians 
who charge heavily for doing the work— 
sometimes good, sometimes bad—of the 
bankers, railroad men, insurance men, 
and the like.”? As Governor of New 
York and later as President he did much 
to combat the corruption of politics by 
Business, and secured legislation which 
made him extremely unpopular with 
the really big men of Business. Most 
infuriating to them, he openly advocated 
the redistribution of wealth to eliminate 
economic extremes. Roosevelt was not 
one to call a spade a spatula and his 


1¥For a fuller discussion by the playwright 
see Augustus Thomas, The Print of My Re- 
membrance (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1922), PP. $37-341- 

2Quoted from a letter to Henry Cabot 
Lodge, in Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, The 
Rise of American Civilization, rev. ed. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934), II, 425. 
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vigorous battle for a social as well as 
political democracy captured the fancy 
of both public and playwright. One play 
which shared his sentiments on Busi- 
ness was Channing Pollock’s dramatiza- 
tion of Frank Norris’ novel, The Pit 
(1904), a serious indictment of Business 
as a heartless monster which manip- 
ulates the market for profits, even 
though people the world over are 
thereby deprived of needed food. 


The following year stage condemna- 
tion of Business reached a high point 
in Charles Kiein’s smash hit, The Lion 
and the Mouse, whose indignation must 
have warmed President Roosevelt. The 
play involves a member of the Supreme 
Court ‘who has rendered a number of 
decisions adverse to the vested interests, 
who therefore are contriving to have 
him impeached. John B. Ryder, one of 
the most influential of the judge’s ad- 
versaries, controls votes in the Senate 
and can save the judge if he wishes, but 
refuses to do so because he knows 
that the unethical methods of operation 
which he and his colleagues have been 
relatively free to pursue will be stopped 
if the justice remains on the bench. 
“His removal,” says Ryder, “is a political 
necessity. If this man goes back on the 
bench every paltry Justice of the Peace, 
every petty official will think he has a 
special mission to tear down the 
structure that hard work and capital has 
erected. No, this man has been especially 
conspicuous in his efforts to block the 
progress of amalgamated interests.” The 
day is saved, however, when, after a 
series of melodramatic complications, 
Ryder decides to right the wrong which 
has been done the judge. Despite the 
obviously contrived plot, the play’s run 
of 686 performances indicates the keen 
interest of audiences in problems arising 
from Business corruption. While its 
characterizations and dialogue may not 
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seem completely real today, The Lion 
and the Mouse did present for audiences 
of its time a believable and exciting 
picture of the machinations of men with 
more money than morals, 


Although Roosevelt’s term ended with 
the 1908 election, the continuing in- 
fluence of his administration on Ameri- 
can drama is evident from three plays 
of the following season. Two of these, 
produced only in California, came 
from the pen of Upton Sinclair and, as 
might be expected, are angry denunci- 
ations of Business. Prince Hagen, 
dramatized from an earlier novel, is a 
weird fantasy in which Prince Hagen ar- 
rives from his native Nibelheim, a kind 
of Wagnerian underground land of in- 
exhaustible wealth. A study of American 
Business churns him to a point of boil- 
ing indignation and he resolves that 
capitalism must be destroyed. Fortified 
with the wealth of Nibelheim, he almost 
accomplishes this destruction through 
clever manipulation of the stock market, 
but is finally defeated by a Congressional 
action to appropriate his land and assets, 
thus saving American Business! After its 
San Francisco production, the play was 
offered to the New Theatre in New 
York, which declined the offer. It was 
Sinclair’s opinion that it was turned 
down because of its subject matter, but 
it seems more likely that the rejection 
was due to the discernment of the New 
Theatre’s directors. 


The second of the Sinclair works, a 
one-act play entitled The Second-Story 
Man, is less imaginative than Prince 
Hagen but equally incendiary. A man is 
caught breaking into a house owned by 
a corporation lawyer who has cheated 
him. The thief pleads that he has been 
forced to such activity by lack of work, 
due to the closing of the mills because 
of the panic. Earlier he has lost an eye 
in a factory accident and signed a re- 
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lease without reading it (apparently it 
was his reading eye he lost). To climax 
his woes, his wife and children have died 
because of the privations resulting from 
prolonged unemployment. His indict- 
ments of Business are the familiar ones: 
workers are killed in factories for lack 
of safety devices, the facts are suppressed 
and widows cheated of just recompense; 
Business grows fat by exploiting the 
working class, and to protect its status, 
uses its ill-gotten wealth to buy juries 
and judges. For all its earnest wrath the 
play is a bad one. Sinclair is so intent 
on propaganda that he overlooks such 
fundamentals as convincing characteri- 
zation, believable dialogue and a plot 
which serves as something more than a 
platform for socio-economic invective. 
As a result, his indignant recounting of 
the evils of Business becomes merely 
ludicrous. 

The third of the 1909 Business plays 
was Clyde Fitch’s last play, The City. 
It too was inspired to some degree by 
Roosevelt’s activities and by _ investi- 
gations of certain public figures and 
their work on Wall Street. Although not 
a great play, it is one of Fitch’s best and 
certainly very much better than either 
of the Sinclair plays, partially because 
Fitch had a story to tell and the Busi- 
ness sentiments were effectively woven 
into that story. The City concerns the 
predicament of George Rand, Jr., who 
is offered the nomination for governor 
provided his past record is free of taint. 
When an enemy threatens to reveal 
certain past Business practices upon 
which a voting public might cast a dis- 
approving eye, it becomes clear that 
Rand is fundamentally what most peo- 
ple would acknowledge as a reasonably 
honorable man, but has employed busi- 
ness tactics which a strictly critical per- 
son might deem unacceptable. Because 
such tactics are used regularly by every- 
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one in Business—or at least everyone 
successful in Business—they are not gen- 
erally considered evil; they are simply 
part of a somewhat elastic moral code. 
Rand argues that he has merely followed 
common Business practice and that “‘you 
can’t alter the diplomacy of the business 
world’’—to which his adversary replies, 
“No, I can’t, but Roosevelt did!” Rand 
eventually realizes that even though his 
intentions were honorable, the actions 
themselves were not. “The only excuse I 
have, if you can call it an excuse,” he 
explains, “is that I didn’t realize what 
I was doing! I did what others I had 
been taught to respect, to pattern on, 
did before me—what others were doing 
around me! I accepted cheating for busi- 
ness diplomacy. I explained lying as the 
commercial code! I looked on stealing as 
legitimate borrowing!” Fitch’s attitude 
toward Business is more sophisticated 
than Sinclair’s. Without in any way con- 
doning the evils, he recognizes the subtle 
danger that essentially honest people 
may be deluded into the acceptance of 
a dishonorable code simply because it is 
practiced by men who are respected, if 
not respectable. 

Charles Klein, who had earlier given 
us The Lion and the Mouse, again con- 
demned Business in The Money Makers 
(1914). Here too the plot is contrived, a 
not uncommon failing among the popu- 
lar playwrights of the time. Worse, be- 
cause of earlier plays on the subject, it 
is trite, and the play’s short run would 
seem to indicate that audiences were no 
longer intrigued by a play merely be- 
cause it purported to expose Business. 
Chief among the money makers in the 
play is a Mr. Rodman who has made his 
money legally but ruthlessly, and is now 
under suit by the government. Given a 
year to live as the result of a stroke, he 
becomes conscience-stricken and resolves 
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to make restitution by returning most of 
his fortune to the victims of his sharp 
practices. Impressed by his actions, the 
government drops its suit and as a 
result Rodman discovers “the possibil- 
ities of life apart from the mere gaining 
of power.” Presumably he will live 
happily ever after—if he lives, the an- 
swer to this important question having 
been carelessly neglected by the play- 
wright. 

Klein evokes the usual indictments of 
Business in The Money Makers. Using 
Rodman as his mouthpiece, he decries 
“the business ethics that permit a 
solvent corporation to be manipulated 
into bankruptcy by a handful of schem- 
ing men.” Discussing a bank failure, 
Rodman says: “. . . it failed because 
they couldn’t realize on our worthless 
traction securities—the securities we had 
made worthless by over valuation—over 
issue. We divided millions in that 
traction deal—but the bank closed its 


door on its depositors.” Recalling a 


railroad transaction, he continues: 
“When we got hold of the road it was 
worth every cent invested in it, when we 
left it it was bankrupt in liquidation 
with a receiver appointed to take in the 
few thousands that we left. While those 
poor devils in that little Michigan rail- 
road town—butchers, clerks, widows, 
orphans, lost every cent they had. 
What's the reason we can’t pay decent 
wages. . . ? Because we're paying div- 
idends on fictitious values on watered 
stock that we sold the _ public—at 
enormous profits to ourselves.” Dramatic 
talk, this, and based on facts disclosed 
in public investigations; but age had 
sapped its strength and it now lacked 
the power to stir audiences. 

When the world was plunged into the 
first great war, playwrights turned their 
minds to matters other than Business, 
but when the conflict ended the subject 
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again became grist for their mill. In the 
rip-roaring decade which followed, the 
American dramatist displayed two at- 


.titudes toward Business: ridicule of the 
' man of Business as a complete material- 


ist, and denunciation of his  inter- 
national chicaneries, Of plays dealing 
with the first aspect, perhaps the most 
devastating in its satire is Kaufman's 
and Connelly’s dream play, Beggar on 
Horseback (1924). In their Mr. Cady 
the authors have given us a gauche 
Goliath of Business who by his own 
modest boast is “the biggest manu- 
facturer in the world of overhead and 
underground <A-erial widgets.” Singer 
of the shibboleths of his society, Mr. 
Cady epitomizes the small mind of Big 
Business outside its own sphere. “We've 
all got to please the public” and any- 
thing will sell if marketed right. Thus, 
through his studies of science and 
religion, he becomes “‘the first person in 
the world to put religion up in ten-cent 
packages, selling direct to the con- 
sumer.” His plant, the Cady Con- 
solidated Art Factory, is the world’s 


‘largest factory of music and literature 


and is so successful that Cady plans the 
establishment of two additional plants. 
A tour through the Art Factory reveals, 
side by side in cages, a novelist, a musi- 
cian, an artist and a poet, all of whom 
turn out on cue the kind of artistic 
tripe the public craves. The man of 
Business has never been portrayed as so 
completely ridiculous as he is in Beggar 
on Horseback, 

Outstanding among the satires on the 
Business mind is Eugene O’Neill’s 
Marco Millions (1928), a sardonic poetic 
play about Marco Polo. Displaying a 
sense of humor which earlier critics 
have proclaimed lacking in O'Neill, the 
play pictures the well-travelled Venetian 
as a thirteenth century go-getter. Young 
Marco, an idealistic and romantic youth, 
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is taken on a business trip to the East 
by his father and uncle, merchants, so 
that he may acquire wisdom in the ways 
of Business. He is appointed an aide to 
the Great Kaan and stays for some 
twenty years. So imbued with the spirit 
of Business does he become that he loses 
the sensitivity to beauty and the ap- 
preciation of spiritual values that he had 
had as a youth. What could have become 
a fine person becomes instead a crass 
materialist, albeit successful in Business. 
O’Neill’s satiric humor is evident in a 
remark by Tedaldo, Legate of Syria, who 
says to the Polos: “On the last day one 
of your seed will interrupt Gabriel to 
sell him another trumpet.”” And when 
Marco complains of the intense heat, his 
uncle reminds him that “any climate is 
healthy where trade is brisk.” It requires 
no great imagination to see in Marco the 
Spirit of Business in the 1920s, and there 
is no mistaking O’Neill’s scorn for those 
who are blinded to everything but the 
pursuit of money. 


In the latter years of the decade two 
plays appeared which dealt with the im- 
perialistic aspects of American Business. 
The first of these, Brooks’ and Lister’s 
Spread Eagle (1927), is a bruising de- 
nunciation of the conscienceless tycoon 
who values profits above human lives. 
Lending it special timeliness was the 
fact that earlier in the year of its produc- 
tion the United States Marines had been 
dispatched to Nicaragua and to China 
to protect the interests of Americans. 
Spread Eagle relates the story of Martin 
Henderson, an American industrial 
magnate who owns a mine in Mexico. 
Because the Mexican administration is 
unfavorable to foreigners of Henderson’s 
ilk, he pays a Mexican revolutionist to 
start an insurrection against the govern- 
ment. Charles Parkman, son of an 
American ex-President and one of Hen- 
derson’s employees, is tricked into going 
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to Mexico on business and is intention- 
ally placed in the path of the revolution, 
with the hope that he will be killed. It 
is Henderson’s intention to use Park- 
man’s death to inflame the nation to 
demand war with Mexico, so that his 
property there will be kept secure by 
the United States. Because Parkman dis- 
appears in order to escape his attackers, 
he is thought to be dead, so Henderson is 
successful in his nefarious plot. With his 
Mexican mine now officially under the 
protection of the American government, 
he patriotically consents to serve as a 
dollar-a-year man, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on National Defense, and is lion- 
ized by a naive and adoring public! The 
play succeeds in its attempt to stir up 
strong resentment against a code of 
Business ethics which the authors clearly 
believe allows unscrupulous men _ to 
manipulate governments into wars for 
the protection of their own investments, 
with an appalling indifference to human 
suffering. After all, in the callous words 
of Martin Henderson, “no matter what 
you say about war, it certainly does help 
business.” 

Less than a year after the opening of 
Spread Eagle, John Howard Lawson’s 
The International expressed the same 
general theme. It is not as effective as 
Spread Eagle and was not as popular 
with either audiences or critics, per- 
haps because structurally it is a diffuse 
series of what might be described as ex- 
pressionistic-constructivistic scenes loose- 
ly tied together with music and danc- 
ing. The International presents two 
totally amoral American oil tycoons 
whose unethical procedure starts a war 
in the Far East, which develops into a 
worldwide revolt against capitalism. The 
revolution is put down by capitalist 
arms and Business is left reigning—but 
only after thousands of innocent workers 
are killed. Although the playwright’s 
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personal indignation is obvious, it is 
not contagious, for his play lacks the 
direct clash of characters, the exciting 
dialogue and the tense action to rouse an 
audience. 

It is not surprising that the 1930s, a 
decade born in depression and ending in 
war, furnished many plays concerned 
with various social, economic and poli- 
tical issues, not the least of which, in 
one aspect or another, was Business. 
Nor is it surprising that these plays 
usually developed one of two themes: 
Business in its relation to the depression 
and domestic problems, and Business in 
its relation to war and _ international 
problems. An example of the first is 
George O’Neil’s American Dream (1933), 
a vitriolic trilogy which traces the rise 
and fall of an American family dating 
back to the seventeenth century, In the 
first act, set in New England in 1650, 
Daniel Pingree leaves home in revolt 
against his father’s puritanical tyranny, 
determined to live in freedom. In the 
second act, which occurs in 1849, we 
see another Daniel Pingree, direct 
descendant of the first, rebelling against 
the economic slavery in which he lives 
as a mill employee, and moving west in 
search of a new and free life. In the last 
act, which takes place in 1933, we meet 
the third Daniel Pingree, grandson of 
the man who headed west and possessor 
of a fortune based on his grandfather’s 
success. He is despondent over the con- 
dition of the country, which he attri- 
butes in large measure to the indiffer- 
ence of Business, and its exploitation of 
the masses. “You see,” comments this 
Daniel Pingree, “to keep our money, 
we've been obliged to forget that all 
men were created equal.” His complete 
disillusionment leads him to suicide, but 
before he kills himself he proposes the 
following cynical toast to his deceased 
grandfather: 
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He established institutions for medical re- 
search all through the land. He gave many 
libraries, countless art museums, charitable and 
constructive foundations. Yes—he was in his 
time what they called an empire builder. In 
improving the family fortune he dispossessed 
a few hundred thousand farmers. He bled a 
few million laborers. He printed twenty-five 
million fake certificates of his railroad stock, 
broke the price. He cornered the wheat mar- 
ket, and tried to corner gold. He bought legisla- 
tion from coast to coast, and caused not less 
than three full-sized panics in Wall Street, prac- 
tically, by his own resourcefulness and vision. 
He was a financier. He was a great American. 
To my grandfather—the son-of-a-bitch. 


Daniel punctuates this tirade by tossing 
his wine into the face of his grand- 
father’s portrait, thus expressing a con- 
tempt for Business shared by no few 
others of the period. 


Illustrative of the second approach is 
Sidney Kingsley’s Ten Million Ghosts 
(1936), which is reminiscent of the 
earlier Spread Eagle but carries the 
theme farther, into the realm of the in- 
ternational cartel. It is a hortatory out- 
cry against the men of Business who 
cast off all concern for mankind in the 
pursuit of profits. The central figure is 
a slick super-salesman of munitions who 
succeeds in organizing a cartel which 
controls the world output of munitions 
and many of the resources needed for 
their manufacture, He uses shrewd if 
inhuman methods to establish and main- 
tain world-wide prices. Playing on one 
nation’s fear of another he sells Greece 
a submarine for its protection, then sells 
Turkey two to protect itself against 
Greece. He contrives to get the charts 
of the German fleet to the British 
Admiralty and those of the British fleet 
to the Reichstag, so that both nations 
will continue to build ships and buy the 
necessary armor plate from the cartel. 
He helps the cartel acquire newspapers 
in order to spread propaganda that will 
keep nations in fear of one another, so 
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that all will buy more and more war 
materials from the cartel. All this he 
boasts of as the simple application of 
“practical economics.” When war breaks 
out in Europe the iron mines which 
furnish ore for Germany and_ those 
which furnish iron for France are alike 
spared by enemy bombers, through the 
efforts of the cartel, so that Business may 
continue to thrive on the profits of war. 
The failure of this virulent play (it ran 
only eleven performances) may have 
been due in part to the fact that its 
characters are so completely black and 
white as to become almost allegorical, 
and consequently audiences were re- 
luctant to believe, despite claimed 
evidence to the contrary, that there actu- 
ally could be such extremes of humanity. 

During the years of World War II it 
was hardly to be expected that play- 
wrights would concern themselves with 
business, for they had more immediate 
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problems on their minds. Since the end 
of the war, however, we have had several 
plays on the subject,* and we shall have 
more in the years to come. As in the 
past, such plays will be inspired by 
economic developments, general prac- 
tices and specific events. Who knows 
when the demise of the Packard, the 
campaign by Louis E. Wolfson for con- 
trol of Montgomery Ward, or the ad- 
ventures of Bernard Goldfine may move 
a playwright to the creation of a new 
Business play? But whatever the source 
and whatever the approach, we may be 
sure that such plays there will be. For 
playwrights, like many others, seem to 
agree that Business is everybody's busi- 
ness. 


8 e.g. Garson Kanin’s Born Yesterday (1946), 
Arthur Miller’s All My Sons (1947), Sigmund 
Miller’s One Bright Day (1952) and Howard 
Teichmann’s and George S. Kaufman’s The 
Solid Gold Cadillac (1953). 


Must the Playwright Instruct? 


Here I must take leave to Dissent from those who seem to insinuate that 
the ultimate end of a Poet is to delight, without correction or instruction. 
Methinks a Poet should never acknowledge this, for it makes him of as little use 
to Mankind as a Fidler or Dancing Master, who delights the fancy onely, with- 
out improving the Judgment.—Preface to Shadwell’s The Humourists. 
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CHIKAMATSU AND 


MAKOTO UEDA 


In spite of the increasing interest in 
Japanese theatre in recent years, Chika- 
matsu Monzaemon (1653-1725) is still 
an obscure figure in the Western world. 
He is “the greatest Japanese playwright” 
or “the Japanese Shakespeare,” but little 
more than this has been known to an 
average reader of world literature. For 
that matter, the situation is no better 
in his own country. Perhaps ninety-five 
of one hundred Japanese have heard of 
his name, yet there may be only five or 
six who have actually read him. Shake- 
speare is read, at any rate, in high 
schools and colleges in America; Chika- 
matsu, because of his free use of col- 
loquialism, never appears in Japanese 
textbooks. 


Although in a different sense, Chika- 
matsu is again an obscure figure among 
the scholars who do know his plays. 
They agree that the dominant theme of 
his works, whether history or domestic 
plays, is the conflict of love and honor, 
of passion and duty; but beyond this 
point they show a great diversity of 
opinions. Conservative critics regard 
him as a playwright with a strong sense 
of morality, as a writer who insisted on 
the importance of reason over passion 
on all occasions. Romantic commenta- 
tors think otherwise; in their opinions 
his drama presents the purest type of 
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HIS IDEAS ON DRAMA 


love which, because of its very purity, 
cannot find its fulfillment in this world. 
Finally some leftist critics, who are be- 
coming more and more influential in 
Japan nowadays, hold that Chikamat- 
su’s tragedies exemplify a clash between 
the conservative society and the pro- 
gressive individual, between the moral- 
ism of the feudal age and the humanism 
of the commoners. 


The Preface to Naniwa Miyage (1738) 
is an interesting document, not only as 
it serves for an introduction of Chika- 
matsu to the Western reader, but al- 
so as it throws some light on the present 
confusion of Chikamatsu _interpreta- 
tion. The essay, attributed to one of 
his friends, contains an account of the 
playwright’s view on the jéruri, or the 


1 Chikamatsu wrote about one hundred plays 
for the puppet theatre, of which, to my 
knowledge, only eight have been wholly or 
partially translated into English. Miyamori’s 
Masterpieces of Chikamatsu (London, 1926), 
which includes six plays, was long the only 
work available in English. Recently, however, 
three excellent translations have appeared: 
The Battle of Coxinga (London, 1951) and “The 
Love Suicide at Sonezaki” (in The Anthology of 
Japanese Literature, ed. by Donald Keene, New 
York, 1955), both translated by Donald Keene, 
and The Love Suicide at Amijima (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953), translated by Donald H. Shively. 
The part of the Preface to Naniwa Miyage 
which deals with Chikamatsu’s ideas on the 
puppet theatre has been rendered into Eng- 
lish by Keene and included in his Anthology of 
Japanese Literature. Although I am wholly . 
responsible for the translation of the passages 
quoted in this paper, I owe much to Keene for 
his interpretation of the original text. 
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puppet theatre. Actually the account is 
a series of commentaries which Chika- 
matsu casually made, presumably in his 
informal conversations with his friends. 
Those remarks, although often a little 
ambiguous in meaning, seem to offer 
some useful clues to a proper under- 
standing of Chikamatsu if they are 
examined in the light of his own plays 
as well as of the tradition of Japanese 
theatre. 


One of the interesting ideas which 
Chikamatsu reveals in this essay is his 
concept of art in general. He comments: 


Art exists in the thin margin between reality 
and illusion. Indeed, as the people nowadays 
favor realism, the retainer on the stage tends 
to copy the gestures and speeches of a real 
retainer; but, does a real retainer ever put 
rouge or powder on his face as an actor does? 
Or, would it prove entertaining if an actor, 
holding that a real retainer wears no make-up, 
should appear on the stage with his beard 
growing wild and his head shaven? This is 
what I mean by the thin margin between 
reality and illusion. It is illusion, and yet it 
is not illusion; it is reality, and yet it is not 
reality. Entertainment lies between the two. 


First, it should be understood that 
Chikamatsu is here answering a_per- 
son who has told him that the people 
of the time would not accept plays un- 
less they were “realistic” like the kabuki 
drama. Indeed, it was an age when the 
kabuki theatre was becoming increas- 
ingly popular among the common peo- 
ple, who had little interest in the subtle, 
delicate, slow-moving No drama. In 
comparison to European theatres the 
kabuki could not be considered as being 
very realistic; yet, compared to the two 
existing types of dramatic art in Japan, 
the No and the puppet theatre, the ka- 
buki was certainly realistic in theme and 
in stage technique. Evidently it was 
this realistic tendency of the kabuki that 
Chikamatsu opposed. As to the reason 
for his opposition, he goes on: 
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Concerning this subject there is a story about 
a certain court lady who had a lover. They 
were passionately in love; but, since the lady 
lived deep in the women’s palace where the 
man could not pay a visit, she could see him 
very rarely, looking through the cracks of her 
screen at the court. The lady longed for him 
so desperately that she finally had a wooden 
image carved of her lover. Its appearance, un- 
like that of an ordiriary doll, did not differ in 
any detail from the man; needless to say of his 
complexion, even the pores of his skin, the 
openings of his ears and nostrils, the inside ot 
his mouth, the number of his teeth, all were 
perfectly copied out. As it was carved with the 
man posing nearby, there was absolutely no 
difference between the man and the image 
except that the one had a soul while the other 
did not. But, when the lady drew the image 
close to her and stared at it, she discovered 
that the precise reproduction of a living man 
was nothing pleasant to look at; she thought 
it ugly and was even frightened a little. Pas- 
sionate though it had been, her love was also 
chilled and, as it annoyed her to keep the 
image by her side, she soon threw it away. 


Here Chikamatsu seems to be implying 
that an exact copy of real life evokes a 


disagreeable feeling in the spectator. 
This reminds us of the attack by cer- 
tain European writers and_ critics 
against some naturalists like Zola; and 
Chikamatsu, living in a society rein- 
forced by Confucian ethics, undoubted- 
ly had a sense of decency similar to the 
nineteenth-century Europeans. But the 
main reason for his rejection of realism, 
as stated here, is the idea that the nat- 
uralistic representation of actual life 
does not entertain the audience. There 
should be an “aesthetic distance,” he 
seems to be saying, between an external 
human experience and a work of art, 
and it is because of this distance from 
actual life that the audience takes de- 
light in seeing a play. 

In the first of the passages I have 
quoted, Chikamatsu speaks as if he took 
it for granted that the audience would 
feel displeased at the sight of a bearded, 
baldheaded person on the stage. At 
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another place in the essay he also refers 
to an old Japanese saying: “A painter 
paints illusion.” The concept of aesthet- 
ic detachment had long been an in- 
separable part of the artistic conven- 
tion in Japan. In fact, it was only by 
rejecting naturalism that the puppet 
theatre claimed its existence as an art. 
The j6ruri has its own sphere of life 
with its own level of reality; in this 
world a tiger behaving like a man 
assumes the same degree of reality as a 
puppet speaking like a man. Chikamat- 
su was of course aware of this fact, and 
he deliberately took advantage of it. 
In his history plays he changes factual 
details freely as they suit his dramatic 
purpose, often introducing miracles or 
divine intervention into his plot. In his 
domestic plays accidents occur again 
and again to drive the unfortunate 
lovers to their final catastrophe. Certain 
critics conclude from this that Chika- 
matsu was pious, or that he believed in 
fatalism. They are confusing what the 
artist creates with what he represents; 
they never ask themselves whether 
Chikamatsu’s dramatis personae are 
real retainers or actors with rouge and 
powder on their faces. 


The meaning of “illusion” in Chika- 
matsu is clear: it refers to the distance 
between actual life and a work of art. 
But, then, what does he mean by “re- 
ality” or “the thin margin between re- 
ality and illusion”?—that is, what does 
he think is an artist’s relation to actual 


human experience? He answers: 


The jdruri attempts to present facts as they 
stand, but it also includes things which exist 
only in the sphere of art. In modern plays the 
female characters often utter such words as 
real women could not possibly say. These 
things are the manifestations of art; since they 
express what women could not say in real life, 
we are made to learn what their true emotions 


are. 
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Here Chikamatsu restates his view on 
the relation of art to reality, but he 
considers it from a different angle. In 
the first two passages I have quoted, he 
argues that art transforms facts be- 
cause they are too crude to entertain 
the audience. Now, in the last passage, 
the playwright implies that art modifies 
facts because they do not, or sometimes 
cannot, reveal the true nature of things. 
It is worthwhile to note that he takes 
his example from female characters; 
Japanese women are generally reserved 
in expressing their emotions, and not 
infrequently their words and gestures 
run quite contrary to their inner feel- 
ings. Characters in a work of art are 
freer from social convention; their words 
can be truer to their emotions than 
those of real people can. And this is 
true not only of human life; Chikamat- 
su makes another remark on the same 
subject: 

In one of the court novels I read in my youth, 
there was a passage describing how, at the time 
of a festival, snow had fallen heavily and 
piled up. There came an order to the guards 
to remove the snow from an orange tree; but, 
when this was done, a pine, standing next to 
it still loaded with snow, resentfully recoiled 
its branches. This is an example in which an 
inanimate tree was given life by a stroke of 
the pen. Does it not give us the feeling of real 
life to imagine a scene where the pine, jealous 
of the orange tree cleared of the snow, angrily 
recoils its branches to shake off the snow that 
has bent them down? From this model I 
learned how to put life into my puppet play. 


Evidently Chikamatsu is implying that 
the representation of an internal mo- 
tive, rather than the faithful copy of an 
external action, is what gives life to a 
drama as well as to a story. Neither a 
precise imitation of outward appearance 
nor a melodramatic presentation of life 
affords a lasting pleasure to the audi- 
ence. Only an action which is caused 
by an internal impulse will serve for 
true entertainment on the stage; a play- 
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wright should concern himself only with 
those actions in life which represent the 
eternal nature of things, “the universal.” 
S. H. Butcher remarks on Aristotle’s 
idea of imitation: “The zpaés that art 
seeks to reproduce is mainly an inward 
process, a psychical energy working out- 
wards; deeds, incidents, events, situa- 
tions, being included under it so far as 
these spring from an inward act of will, 
or elicit some activity of thought or 
feeling.”? External facts show us only 
one level of reality; there exists the 
“higher” reality behind what things 
seem to be—it may be hidden in the 
heart of a woman who is too reserved 
to speak the truth, or in the spirit of a 
pine tree which is unable to speak. An 
ideal artist perceives the universal law 
of nature, selects for his material only 
the things which best represent the law, 
and gives them artistic transformation 
and structural unity. 

At this point it should also be noted 
that in Chikamatsu’s idea, as in Aris- 
totle’s, a work of art is a likeness or re- 
production of the original, and not a 
symbolic presentation of it. While he 
urges the detachment of art from reali- 
ty, Chikamatsu never forgets to mention 
the resemblance of a copy to the origi- 
nal. He speaks of art as lying in the 
“thin” margin between reality and illu- 
sion; he also tells us that a puppet play 
attempts to present “facts as they stand.” 
The spectacle of the pine tree resent- 
fully shaking off the snow is an imita- 
tion, and not a symbolization, of human 
action. Chikamatsu, who rejected the 
kabuki because of its realism, did not 
write No drama because of its symbolic 
nature. Of course the No had always 
been an entertainment for the ruling 
class, while Chikamatsu always wrote 
for the general public. But whatever re- 


2 Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art 
(4th ed.; London, 1907), p. 123. 
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lation there might have existed between 
the N6 and the public, Chikamatsu 
would have shown little interest in that 
type of drama because the N6, in its last 
analysis, presented human experience by 
means of symbolization rather than of 
imitation. 

Whether he was actually aware of it 
or not, this was perhaps one of the rea- 
sons why Chikamatsu, who had already 
written successful plays for living actors, 
turned to the puppet theatre for the 
rest of his life and wrote the majority 
of his works for the puppet stage, and 
not for the kabuki or for the N6. It was 
the puppet theatre that best suited his 
idea of a theatre. Using puppets for 
human actors, the jOruri in its very na- 
ture refuses to reproduce life as it is; 
allowing puppets to imitate human ac- 
tions, it also avoids falling into the slow 
ritual of symbolic drama. In _ other 
words, the puppet stage claims a posi- 
tion between the two poles of dramatic 
art, the naturalistic and the poetic; it 
is the type of art which “lies in the thin 
margin between reality and illusion.” 

This middle position, however, puts 
the puppet theatre in a difficult position 
in its relation to the audience. A play- 
wright should, as Chikamatsu maintains, 
penetrate into the true nature of things 
and present it through the form of 
drama. But how could the j6ruri, with- 
out extensively employing rhythmic 
schemes or symbols, effectively commun- 
icate “the universal’ to the audience? 
How, in imitating a “universal” human 
action, could a lifeless puppet be made 
more convincing than a living actor? 
Chikamatsu’s reply seems to be con- 
tained in the following passage: 


The feeling of pathos is most important in the 
joruri; but I do not agree with those play- 
wrights who frequently use such expressions as 
“it is pitiful,” nor with those chanters who 
sing in tearful tones. In my plays pathos is 
stirred always in relation to the sense of 
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honor. A play will be more moving, first, when 
pathos is made to derive from its artistic 
structure focussed on honor, and then, when 
its tone and style are simple and stout. There- 
fore, if something pitiful is described as “it is 
pitiful,” there is scarcely any implication left 
the end, the whole impression of 
pathos will be slight. It is essential that, not 
saying “it is sad,” one should make it pathetic 
in itself. 


and, in 


Here, while rejecting the excessive use 
of melodramatic words and_ phrases, 
Chikamatsu argues that real pathos in 
a play should come out of a dramatic 
situation, and that the dramatic situa- 
tion is made to derive from the sense of 
honor existent in the characters of the 
play. Human nature, as he sees it, is 
primarily dramatic; it consists of pas- 
sions and wills which operate irration- 
ally in life. Only there is a sense of 
honor in each man, which induces him 
to resist and control the irrationalities if 
he can. The feeling of pathos is deeply 
stirred when we see a character in the 
play facing two alternatives in the 
course of his action and anticipating a 
disaster whether he chooses the one or 
the other. It will be even more pathetic 
if his sense of honor should be divided 
into two, like social and personal obli- 
gations, and whichever course he may 
take will cause him inevitably to lose 
his face. 


The sense of honor, in Chikamatsu, 
thus occupies the central position at 
once in ethics and in dramatic art. The- 
atricality is closely connected with 
morality. To achieve high theatricality, 
a playwright should create a character 
with an intense sense of honor. The task 
of a dramatist is to bring forth on the 
stage a series of situations in which the 
sense of honor in the play’s characters 
is most thoroughly revealed. A drama 
consists essentially in the interplay of 
elemental forces in human nature—in- 
tellect, passion, will—ruled, successfully 
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or unsuccessfully, by a sense of honor. 
Lifeless puppets present the conflict in 
a simpler, more primal form than liv- 
ing actors, because they are more ab- 
stract and less involved in the complexi- 
ty of life as the audience sees them on 
the stage. The dramatic moment comes 
when two puppets, representing two 
antithetical forces in human _ nature, 
meet and clash in a fraction of a second. 


The use of puppets, however, has its 
limitation, and it is also the limitation 
of Chikamatsu. Puppets, more aptly 
than living actors, create the impression 
that the men they represent are men- 
tally static and do not grow. In Chika- 
matsu, indeed, almost all the characters 
are “flat,” and seldom show any psycho- 
logical development through the course 
of the play. The protagonist may re- 
cede to the background of the play while 
another character displays a great sense 
of honor. The “plot” is subordinate to 
the “character,” and the “character” is 
an imitation, or a variation at best, of 
the stock-type from which it has origi- 
nated. In a history play the protagonist 
is always a warrior of heroic stature, 
accompanied by an ideal samurai wife, 
most loyal retainers, and often a con- 
cubine who has a great sense of honor. 
In a domestic play there are ordinarily 
four main characters: a middle-class mer- 
chant, his faithful wife, a passionate but 
“honorable” prostitute, and a_villain- 
rival for the prostitute. Chikamatsu’s 
greatness is neither in his plot construc- 
tion nor in his characterization, but in 
his ability and skill to create a moment 
of most intense situation where, forced 
by honor, two opposing elements in 
human nature fight a duel. 

This is the essential point where “the 
Japanese Shakespeare” differs from the 
real Shakespeare. A Shakespearian trag- 
edy presents a microcosm in which the 
protagonist suffers and grows until he 
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exhausts all the possibilities of growth. 
In Chikamatsu’s world the protagonist 
indeed completes his life-cycle at the 
play’s ending, but his deathward move- 
ment is constructed on a series of acci- 
dents and misfortunes. In each of these 
accidents he reveals an admirable noble- 
‘ness of heart, but he does so simply be- 
cause that is his nature. He does not 
psychologically and morally grow be- 
cause he, unlike Shakespeare’s heroes, is 
not awakened to the sense of mortality, 
of the seriousness of human life. In this 
respect Chikamatsu is nearer to Cor- 
neille and Racine, in whose plays human 
nobility is set against the power of fate. 
But again he differs from them because, 
while in a classical drama of France 
there is a single, controlling idea which 
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unifies all the parts of the work into a 
coherent whole, Chikamatsu’s plays 
show the quality of an epic in which 
noble characters reveal their great sense 
of honor in a series of loosely connected 
incidents. And probably this is part of 
the explanation for the present state of 
confusion among the critics of Chika- 
matsu. Chikamatsu’s main effort was 
not so much expressing a consistent 
moral view in the structure of his 
drama, as creating individual scenes, 
each animated with an intensely emo- 
tional conflict. Since his plays lack a 
single prevailing view which control 
their structure as a whole, his critics, 
whether conservative, romantic. or 
Marxist, are left free to see their own 
shadows in Chikamatsu’s world. 


Drama and Morality 


I have attempted, indeed, to enlarge the province of the graver kind of 
poetry, and should be glad to see it carried on by some abler hand. Plays 
founded on moral tales in private life may be of admirable use, by carrying con- 
viction to the mind with such irresistible force as to engage all the faculties and 
powers of the soul in the cause of virtue, by stifling vice in its first principles.— 
Dedicatory preface to Lillo’s London Merchant. 
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JOHN GASSNER 


I 

The 1959-60 season was about to go 
down in the annals of the New York 
stage as one of the most disappointing 
in many years when Lillian Hellman 
came to the rescue with Toys in the At- 
tic, one of her most probing and moving 
plays. At about the same time The Visit 
returned to Broadway from an extended 
tour in better shape than when it first 
departed from Broadway, two excep- 
tionally charming musical entertain- 
ments (A Thurber Carnival and Green- 
willow) appeared, and a new professional 
spurt of off-Broadway enterprise re- 
freshed the flagging spirits of New York’s 
playgoing legion. 

Only the peal of thunder from Miss 
Hellman’s quarter, however, really dis- 
sipated the torpor of the season on 
Broadway. At that, some critics, whose 
interest wavered until the second act, 
found the thunder somewhat slow in ar- 
riving. But arrive it did, and most of 
us could agree that the detonation had 
been worth waiting for. At the conclu- 
sion of a decade of depleted energy, 
moreover, the arrival of Miss Hellman’s 
first original play in nine years was as 
significant as it was welcome. At the 
beginning of the decade, in The Autumn 
Garden, this unmistakably powerful 
playwright, too, had displayed symptoms 
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of enervation (mild ones indeed when 
compared with the tepidity of most play- 
writing), but it was now apparent that 
neither time nor Zeitgeist had got the 
best of one of the contemporary theatre’s 
most invigorating practitioners. It is 
difficult for me to refrain from rejoicing, 
almost as if I had scored a personal vic- 
tory, that Miss Hellman should have 
prevailed once more in a theatre so 
largely given over to mental and moral 
flabbiness since the advent of A Streetcar 
Named Desire in 1947, except for the 
chance appearance of Death of a Sales- 
man and The Crucible. And it was ap- 
parent that by comparison with the au- 
thors of these plays, the writer of Toys 
in the Attic (as well as of The Children’s 
Hour, The Little Foxes, and Watch on 
the Rhine) remained a paragon of clas- 
sic soundness and unpathological pene- 
tration. 


Toys in the Attic is one of Miss Hell- 
man’s most hard-driving plays. Among 
her earlier works only The Little Foxes, 
her masterpiece of the strenuous Thir- 
ties, possesses as much penetration and 
dramatic vitality; and rarely before has 
Miss Hellman written dialogue with 
such vigor and virtuosity. It is appar- 
ent that at least one American play- 
wright has kept her sword of judgment 
unblunted in the damp mental climate. 
She brought to the task of adapting Em- 
manuel Robles’ Monserrat early in the 
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Fifties an Existentialist concern with de- 
cisions that test man’s stamina. In adapt- 
ing Anouilh’s Joan of Arc drama The 
Lark she invigorated the play by coun- 
teracting the French author’s sophis- 
ticated scepticism. The loss of dramatic 
voltage in The Autumn Garden at the 
‘beginning of the decade was apparently 
a temporary loss and a compensated one. 
It accompanied experimentation with a 
loose form of dramaturgy for the pur- 
pose of giving a rueful account of the 
erosion of lives in a drifting society. 


In Toys in the Attic, Miss Hellman 
has picked up the sword of judgment 
many playwrights of the period have laid 
aside and wields it with renewed vigor. 
But this time, compassion guides her 
hand so that she performs surgery on 
her characters instead of summarily de- 
capitating them, and she gives some 
heed, too, to the pathos of misunder- 
standing and the power of circumstance. 
The reach of compassion in the play ex- 
tends even to an unseen character, a 
woman whose hatred for an unscrupu- 
lous husband and desire to get away 
from him at all costs lead her into a 
shoddy scheme for mulcting him of a 
small fortune in exchange for a piece of 
swamp land he needs for one of his 
speculations. This woman, who never 
appears on the stage although she is in 
league with the young hero of the play, 
Julian, is made as real as any character 
on the stage. When we learn that she 
has been mutilated along with Julian 
by her racketeering husband’s henchmen 
because he has been led to believe she 
is running away with Julian as her lover, 
our pity for her can be as considerable 
as if we had always known her. Her 
story, moreover, acquires intense real- 
ity from the action she unknowingly 
precipitates. Her young collaborator 
Julian, who has pocketed $75,000 from 
his deal with her, upsets his sisters with 
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the possibility that he may become in- 
dependent of them, and his neurotic 
wife suspects him of infidelity. 

There is indeed a profound pathos as 
well as an ironic judgment of petty 
lives in the misunderstandings and en- 
tanglements that produce the catas- 
trophe. In Toys in the Attic, a young 
man’s life is ruined by his overprotective 
spinster sisters, one of whom has desired 
him incestuously. And the catastrophe 
that results in his disfigurement is 
brought about by his frantically jealous 
child-wife, who also wrecks her mother’s 
life. 

Miss Hellman’s play has proved to be 
distinctly superior to the other new plays 
of the 1959-60 theatrical season, and the 
decisive factors that give the play its 
superiority are many indeed. Miss Hell- 
man displays controlled artistry in this 
work. It contains excellent dialogue, 
incisive characterization, and a mature 
understanding of human attitudes, re- 
lationships, and drives. Even the faults 
of the play seemed contributive to its 
powerful effect. The first act is un- 
doubtedly somewhat slow and meander- 
ing, but Miss Hellman has prepared us 
suspensively with this act for the mount- 
ing passions and the tightly coiled spring 
of doom to be found in the rest of the 
play. Only a nagging feeling that the 
author was dangling the characters on 
the strings of contrived plotting as if 
they were puppets (which they really 
aren’t) kept on interfering with my 
submission to the drive of the play; the 
author even used the familiar device of 
letting one of the sisters overhear a 
conversation and then use it to prevent 
her brother’s escape from the danger 
that threatens to destroy him. 

It is the special merit of Lillian Hell- 
man’s work that dreadful things are 
done by the onstage characters out of 
affectionate possessiveness, rather than 
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out of ingrained villainy. Although the 
author’s corresponding view of life is 
ironic and is trenchantly expressed, there 
is no gloating over human misery, no 
horror-mongering, no traffic with sen- 
sationalism in Toys in the Attic. And, 
unlike some well-known contemporary 
playwrights here and abroad, Miss Hell- 
man has proved once more that she can 
deal with human failure without falling 
in love with it herself. She remains ad- 
mirably sane in the midst of the ugli- 
ness and confusion she so unerringly 
exposes. Although she looks at life 
steadily and unsentimentally, she does 
not advertise herself as a flinty cynic or 
hopeless nihilist. She is, on the contrary, 
remarkably understanding in her treat- 
ment of the scapegrace brother’s affec- 
tionate but awkwardly expressed feelings 
for his sisters (he unloads extravagant 
presents upon them the moment he ac- 
quires money) and she is as poignant as 
she is restrained in her fine treatment 
of a Negro lover’s attachment to the 
wealthy white woman so attractively 
played by Irene Worth. Miss Hellman 
demonstrates that for people to behave 
monstrously it is not necessary for them 
to be monstrous, it is sufficient only to 
be unthinkingly possessive or “loving.” 
Toys in the Attic is mordant rather than 
morbid drama. 

The Broadway production directed 
with distinction by Arthur Penn proved 
itself altogether worthy of Miss Hell- 
man’s craft. But it was altogether ap- 
parent that the playwright was directly 
responsible for the excellence of the 
presentation. For one thing, Miss Hell- 
man contributed an absorbing story 
that translated itself into vivid stage 
action. For another, she supplied her 
actors with multidimensional characters. 
Maureen Stapleton especially had a full 
range of emotions to convey as the 
younger spinster sister in her destruc- 
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tively possessive love of her brother, her 
jealousy of his child-wife, her depend- 
ency on her older sister Anna, and her 
resentment of the latter’s penetration 
into her secret incestuous passion. That 
apparently infallible actress Anne Revere 
had a truly gratifying role as the older 
sister who combines an affectionate na- 
ture with a forbidding exterior. The ap- 
pealing British actress Irene Worth (it 
is difficult to forget her Celia Copple- 
stone in The Cocktail Party) also had a 
role of some substance when called 
upon to play a woman who is burdened 
with a chronically childish and trouble- 
some daughter. Rochelle Oliver, making 
her first appearance, is overpoweringly 
dynamic as the terrifying neurotic 
daughter, but the role is, of course, Miss 
Hellman’s creation, and hardly anyone 
else except Tennessee Williams could 
have created it. And the immensely 
rich role of Julian, the well-intentioned 
but ill-starred brother, was as beneficial 
to the superb acting of Jason Robards, 
Jr. as his talent was to the role. 


Not the least of Miss Hellman’s dur- 
able talents is her ability to write for 
actors. Her art of characterization is in- 
sight exercised in the theatre and com- 
pletes itself in performance. With such 
talent at her disposal and a vigorous 
mind and temperament as her natural 
endowments, Miss Hellman is one of 
the very few playwrights who could be 
expected to stop the escape of vitality 
from the decade’s theatre. At the end 
of the 1950-60 decade it is apparent that 
she has successfully resisted the seduc- 
tions of fashionable enervation and 
negativism to which her frequently jaun- 
diced view of men and women might 
have disposed her. But there are un- 
fortunately too few playwrights in 
America who can follow her example 
of mastering melancholy views and 
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visions instead of being mastered by 
them. 


II 


Another exemplary drama in which 
the dominant idea is less than flattering 
to mankind, The Visit, reminded play- 
goers of the power the theatre can dis- 
play when it stops piddling. But the 
production was a return engagement by 
the Lunts, and it is some time now that 
The Visit has been familiar not only to 
New Yorkers but to the rest of the na- 
tion thanks to the touring prowess of 
the great acting couple under the 
auspices of The American Theatre So- 
ciety and The Council of the Living 
Theatre. (The play, first opened in 
New York on May 5, 1958.) Concern- 
ing the production brought to the New 
York City Center little need be said 
that is not outright praise for the en- 
semble and sheer apotheosis for Miss 
Fontanne and Mr. Lunt. The additions 
to the original cast, Glenn Anders as 
the schoolmaster and Thomas Gomez 
as the burgomaster, were distinct im- 
provements, although no serious fault 
could have been found with their non- 
touring predecessors. The principal roles 
were played by the Lunts even better 
than before, if that can be imagined, 
and the Peter Brook production, which 
they apparently sharpened throughout 
the tour, had more definition than be- 
fore. 

The all-important thing, however, is 
that the play itself seemed improved 
by the production; The Visit seemed a 
more coherent drama and a more incisive 
satire than at its first showing in New 
York. It was more “real” than symbolic 
despite the overall symbolism of an en- 
tire community falling into mortal temp- 
tation, as well as minor symbolist de- 
tails, such as the “black panther” theme 
and the overlapping, montage-staged 
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chase after both the actual animal and 
the man Anton Schill hunted down like 
a beast by his fellow-townsmen. (He is 
called “Ill” in the German original.) 
This was as the author himself would 
have wanted, for Friedrich Duerren- 
matt went out of his way to warn 
against the surrealist or symbolist in- 
terpretation of The Visit. Certain that 
the larger meaning of the action would 
be apparent, he wrote in a German edi- 
tion of his play that the “background” 
would be easy to imagine if the “fore- 
ground” was correctly played. “I do not 
count myself among the present-day 
avant-garde,” he also wrote, insisting 
that he described people rather than 
marionettes, an action rather than an 
allegory. It would appear that Duerren- 
matt, thinking of his European public, 
was most concerned about the probable 
obviousness of his implied comment on 
the corruptibility and corruption of 
European society. It would normally 
prove less obvious to American audi- 
ences. But there is an obviousness in 
the character of the play itself, for it is 
so plainly a demonstration of the cor- 
ruptibility of society from the beginning 
that only a rich texture of language and 
of acting could compensate for the trans- 
parency of the argument. Here and 
there the Maurice Valency translation is 
not as rich as the original, but even the 
German text is not rich enough to con- 
ceal the obvious expressionist scaffolding 
of the play. 


It is up to the acting then to prevent 
the characters from seeming marionettes 
or at least the playthings of the author’s 
contrivance, for regardless of the au- 
thor’s understandable protest, Der Be- 
such der Alten Dame (the full German 
title is more ironic than the abbrevi- 
ated title in English) remains a sardonic 
tale rather than a drama rooted in hu- 
man character. It is rooted in that gen- 
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eral concept we call “humanity,” which 
isn’t the same thing at all. The welcome 
exceptions to schematic playmaking no- 
ticeable in many a minor character 
sketch that approaches caricature are 
scenes in which Miss Fontanne and Mr. 
Lunt confront each other as former 
lovers. Some savingly human reality is 
likely to vanish from this absorbing yet 
basically sketchy play when the Lunts 
stop playing it. It will then find its 
ordinary level for us which will never- 
theless still be high enough to occupy 
us profitably as a rare exercise in imag- 
ination and intelligence. 


Duerrenmatt, who is redoubtable as 
a writer of fiction as well as of drama, 
was also represented in New York by 
The Deadly Game, a dramatization of 
his novella Traps by James Yaffe. In 
bringing Duerrenmatt’s story to the 
stage, Mr. Yaffe gave it the atmosphere 
and momentum of a mystery play and 
trial melodrama. Several old jurists who 
amuse themselves regularly by holding 
court in their country retreat prevail 
upon a brash American supersalesman, 
Howard Trapp, vividly played by Pat 
Hingle, to submit to a mock trial. Con- 
fident of his innocence at first, but 
mercilessly grilled by the “Prosecutor,” 
he stands ultimately convicted as one 
who did indeed indirectly cause the 
suicide of his superior, having coveted 
both his job and wife. The horrified 
Trapp runs out of his host’s house in 
the Swiss Alps and dies in a motor 
accident. Trapp’s wife, who has been 
unfaithful to him, arrives on the scene 
after his death only to become another 
eligible candidate for the prosecution. 


The hugger-mugger thrills of melo- 
drama were combined in this dramatiza- 
tion with the rueful irony of a somewhat 
philosophical tale; Duerrenmatt, con- 
tinuing a tradition in German literature, 
is essentially a fabulist or writer of tales 
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with philosophical intent. The point of 
The Deadly Game is, of course, that 
men may be legally innocent but morally 
guilty, and that in a dog-eat-dog society 
devoid of principle and decent human 
relations, nearly everyone is more or 
less culpable. Part of the credit for this 
level of treatment belongs to Mr. Yaffe, 
who endeavored to enlarge upon Duer- 
renmatt’s spare story, and the play is as 
divided as the author in choosing to 
function as thrill-monger and ethical 
thinker simultaneously. Fortunately he 
was effective on both levels of interest. 
Unfortunately, however, he could not 
reconcile them, so that the audience, too, 
was divided in its interest and concern. 
Duerrenmatt wrote his novella lightly 
and playfully. Perhaps his was the bet- 
ter approach to this indictment of hu- 
manity, for Mr. Yaffe’s machinery seems 
too heavy for the substance of the tale. 
It is even possible to sympathize with 
Trapp in the dock, since his actual con- 
duct was too slight for the summary 
legal proceedings and moral indictment. 
L’homme moyen sensuel—and that is 
all Trapp really is—is too puny to be 
attacked with the artillery of Judgment- 
Day melodrama. Even so, Duerrenmatt 
added weight to the season with this 
unsuccessfully dramatized novella as well 
as with The Visit. 


Weight and regrettable failure could 
also be noted in a Broadway effort to 
produce the late Albert Camus’ youth- 
ful play Caligula. A bleak drama about 
the awareness of the absurdity of life 
that drives Caligula into a career of in- 
solvent crime with a view to exposing 
the worthlessness of men, Caligula is 
both slightly sophomoric and consider- 
ably engrossing drama. In the Broad- 
way presentation the sophomoric ele- 
ment took precedence; it got inflated 
into grand opera by the directional am- 
bition to make a big Broadway produc- 
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tion out of the work for both artistic 
(that is, bad artistic) and commercial 
(unsuccessfully commercial) purposes. A 
more inappropriate approach to Camus’ 
philosophical play could hardly be 
imagined; although it is understandable 
that a director might be tempted to 
view Caligula as an historical pageant, 
he would have to be singularly dense 
not to realize that the play is the very 
opposite of “costume drama.” Since the 
director Sidney Lumet is not at all 
dense, we may only conclude that his 
hand was forced by a producer who saw 
no other way of “selling” the play to the 
public. This, however, may be a char- 
itable conclusion, for it is equally likely 
that the director succumbed to the 
chronic bad taste of Broadway which 
also gives us our usually successful mam- 
moth musical comedies. 

Overpackaging and _  overproducing 
plays is the habitual response of show 
business, and so it seems to follow in 
the thinking of our movie and TV 
addicted directors that a “big” idea 
needs a “big” production; it is deemed 
less necessary to understand a play and 
enable the public to understand it than 
it is to attract the eye and (in the big 
musicals) deafen the ear. The results of 
this inflationary misdirection were re- 
grettable because Caligula was well 
played by Kenneth Haigh, who derived 
good support from such able performers 
as Philip Bourneuf, Frederic Tozere, 
and Colleen Dewhurst. It is a pity, of 
course, that Caligula should have failed 
on Broadway, which kept us waiting 
some fifteen years for this flawed but ar- 
resting play which ran two years in Paris 
with Gerard Philipe in the main role. 
Behind the production it was possible to 
discern an original intelligence at work 
on such elusive but provocative subjects 
as Caligula’s rebellion against death or 
the limitations of the human condition. 
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Camus stressed the madness of inhuman 
logicality, which leads the young em- 
peror to conclude that if life is absurd, a 
man may do anything to himself and 
everybody else, or, as Dostoevsky put it, 
that if God doesn’t exist everything is 
permissible. Apparent, too, is the ruin- 
ousness of any passion for absolutes when 
accompanied by absolute power such as 
the Roman emperor possessed. To which 
Camus added the idea that “Caligula 
accepts death through the realization 
that no one can save himself all alone 
and that one cannot be free at the 
expense of others.” 


It is too late in the day to lecture 
Camus on the faults in his dramaturgy 
of the year 1944, and it is more impor- 
tant to deplore the fact that Broadway 
displayed all the defects, especially the 
lack of sustained development, and 
hardly any of the virtues of this early 
Existentialist work, the chief of which 
is the simultaneous representation and 
discrediting of a nihilist attitude toward 
existence. An off-Broadway production 
of Time of Vengeance did better by Uto 
Betti’s hardly less taxing drama of con- 
tradiction in the human condition. Re- 
volving around the mysterious presence 
of evil in an Italian mountain village, 
Time of Vengeance combines melodrama 
with ironic penetration. Betti exposes 
the high degree of involvement in guilt 
that pervades society even when that so- 
ciety punishes the evil upon which it 
gluts its desire. In Time of Vengeance 
the community persecutes a petty official 
and his family only to evince the great- 
est reluctance to let the family depart. 
It needs especially the official’s crippled 
and cretinous daughter as an object of 
its lust, and both the official and the 
daughter as scapegoats. The villagers 
turn on the policeman for whom it had 
sent to purge the village of its evil. The 
fascination is not unaccompanied by 
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confusion in this blend of mystification, 
melodrama, and mysticism. But David 
Metcalf’s clear and carefully paced pro- 
duction of Charles Wassermann’s adap- 
tation of this play (it was originally 
presented in Italy in 1950) provided the 
first relatively successful introduction of 
Ugo Betti’s work in our professional 
theatre. Our playgoers could at last 
understand how it has been possible 
for the Italian public to rank this play- 
writing magistrate as Pirandello’s legit- 
imate successor. Betti, who was born in 
1892 and died in 1953 in Rome as one 
of Italy’s chief jurists, had established 
a notable reputation in Europe. But his 
American admirers had only the failure 
of his Island of Goats, The Gambler, 
and The Queen and the Rebels for their 
pains until the production of Time of 
Vengeance. 


Ill 


The production was one of several in 
the “off-Broadway” theatres that com- 
pensated for an inordinate amount of 
bumbling on Broadway with seriously 
intended plays, only two of which could 
arouse any serious interest. One of these 
was the Ketti Frings dramatization The 
Long Dream based on the novel by 
Richard Wright. Racial tensions in the 
South were treated with some original- 
ity in spite of a surface of stereotyped 
melodrama. The production was espe- 
cially noteworthy for keen characteriza- 
tion in Lawrence Rivers’ playing of a 
Negro mortician who tries to thrive by 
means of subservience and chicanery. 
The other play was the tautly directed 
One More River, a generally interesting 
play about a mutiny performed by an 
effective cast headed by Alfred Ryder as 
a misjudged captain and Lloyd Nolan 
as a well-intentioned bosun who loses 
his life in trying to prevent injustice 
and violence. On the simple level of 
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yarn-spinning drama One More River 
was a creditable piece of work which 
promised a larger significance, too, that 
unfortunately failed to come into view. 
Broadway was deficient in sheer the- 
atrical vitality except in musical pro- 
ductions such as A Thurber Carnival 
and Greenwillow and in non-musical 
tours de force such as A Lovely Light, 
a dramatization of the poems and let- 
ters of Edna St. Vincent Millay, and 
John Kilty’s Dear Liar, “A Comedy of 
Letters” adapted from the correspond- 
ence of Mrs. Patrick Campbell and Ber- 
nard Shaw. And except for the George 
Roy Hill production of the somewhat 
languishing but lovely Greenwillow, a 
romantic musicalized tale like Brigadoon 
by Lesser Samuels and Frank Loesser, 
the other productions were also them- 
selves more or less “off-Broadway” in 
character. 

A Thurber Carnival, a revue carved 
mainly out of Thurber’s delightful 
Fables and The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty by Burgess Meredith, who also 
directed it, is sui generis. But it is also 
the wittiest and most artful intimate 
revue Broadway has unfolded since the 
Theatre Guild’s Garrick Gaieties of the 
1920's. Whether or not toured by the 
original cast (Tom Ewell, Peggy Cass, 
Paul Ford, Alice Ghostley, and others), 
it will probably delight the nation for 
some years to come, although generally 
“the nation” will be represented by its 
sophisticated minority. 

A Lovely Light, which Dorothy Stick- 
ney prepared for a one-woman touring 
show under Howard Lindsay’s direction, 
has an attractive simplicity and direct 
appeal rarely encountered on Broadway. 
A more vigorous and dramatic “script” 
could have been constructed out of Miss 
Millay’s poems, letters, and life with 
little effort. But it would be difficult 
to imagine a more attractive perform- 
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ance. A Lovely Light was candidly pre- 
sented and tastefully executed as a one- 
woman show, and the highest praise I 
can allot this lovely effort to convey 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s life in her 
own words is that “Broadway” is the 
last thing one would associate with the 
presentation. In the production of Dear 
Liar, the difficulty of presenting the fa- 
mous correspondence of the actress and 
the playwright was nearly surmounted. 
Brian Aherne was unfailingly effective 
as Shaw and Katharine Cornell, delight- 
ful in an early interlude as the flower 
girl in Pygmalion, grew steadily ab- 
sorbing as the evening progressed. But 
the character of the work makes Dear 
Liar, too, an intrinsically “little theatre” 
rather than big Broadway theatre spe- 
cialty. It would have been twice as good, 
too, if it could have been performed 
intimately. And laboring under the ob- 
ligation to become a public ceremony, 
Dear Liar was indeed rather creaky in 
the joints and basically static. 


In the off-Broadway circuit, “little” 
as well as “big” theatre surged or 
crackled energetically. This was the case 
whether the New York City Center 
presented Goldoni’s farce, The Servant 
of Two Masters, as performed by the 
Piccolo Teatro di Milano in the man- 
ner of a harlequinade (complete with 
masks and commedia dell’ arte /azzi) or 
The Phoenix Theatre presented a suc- 
cessful Henry IV, Part I. Dramatic ‘vi- 
tality was no less evident in a well staged 
and notably fresh retelling of the 
Oresteia in The Prodigal by the twenty- 
four year old new playwright Jack Rich- 
ards, a brilliant production of Jean 
Genet’s bizarre comedy The Balcony, 
and a double bill at the Provincetown 
consisting of Samuel Beckett’s devastat- 
ing monodrama Krapp’s Last Tape and 
Edward Albee’s’ exciting two-char- 
acter maiden effort The Zoo Story. 
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Aside from the perfectly evident dis- 
tinction of its dialogue The Prodigal 
had the merit of providing an original 
treatment of Orestes’ unwilling assump- 
tion of the role of avenger, a role into 
which he is forced first by his father 
Agamemnon and then by public opinion. 
Vivid contrasts of character (the author 
supplied another original characteriza- 
tion with his droll treatment of the 
prophetess Cassandra) enliven The Prod- 
igal, while contrasts of attitude give 
significance to the action that brings the 
nonconformist, ‘‘unheroic,” Orestes into 
the groove of his legendary role. We 
have been less experienced in revivify- 
ing the classics than the French, but The 
Prodigal is an exceptionally well turned 
redaction and will probably become a 
familiar play in the educational theatre. 
Despite some drop in the voltage of the 
play in the third act, The Prodigal is a 
stimulating youthful work by a writer 
who, unlike most American playwrights, 
is not afraid to write as if he had been 
exposed to formal education. 


The Balcony, a more formidable 
drama on any count, is a scathing as- 
sault on the pretentiousness of social in- 
stitutions pyramided on the compensa- 
tory pretenses of quite ordinary indi- 
viduals. The brothel in which these 
pretenses are indulged with erotic em- 
broidery becomes the source of a new 
government when the old one is de- 
stroyed by a rebellion; the brothel-keep- 
er, vividly played by Nancy Marchand, 
becomes the new queen and various cli- 
ents become heads of the Church, the 
Army, and the Judiciary. At this point 
even the simplified version of Quintero’s 
Circle-in-the-Square production becomes 
rather snarled, and it is clear only that 
the political situation remains unre- 
solved and nothing is settled in the play 
even though the rebellion has been tem- 
porarily put down. But The Balcony is 
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an impressive product of the mordant 
imagination of Jean Genet, the French 
criminal as well as playwright whom 
Sartre and other men of letters have 
acclaimed as an authentic genius. And 
a special theatrical vitality distinguished 
José Quintero’s staging of the work in 
his by now familiar three-sided “arena” 
style, amplified in this production with 
the bold use of moving platforms re- 
sembling the classic use of the ekkyk- 
lema. If The Balcony could not com- 
pletely gratify playgoers it could cer- 
tainly charge their imagination for a 
season. Broadway has rarely proved that 
provocative or disturbing in recent years. 


No less a claim could be urged in be- 
half of the “Theatre 1960” double bill 
at the old Provincetown Playhouse in 
Greenwich Village. In Krapp’s Last 
Tape a decrepit old man impersonated 
by the extraordinarily convincing actor 
Donald Davis relives his past recorded 
on a tape and evinces scorn for his youth- 
ful sentimentality when he was thirty- 
nine and “at the height of his powers.” 
The simple production staged by Alan 
Schneider brings out a compassion in 
Samuel Beckett that is as moving as it 
must be surprising to those who misun- 
derstood his sullen Endgame in thinking 
that the author rejoiced in his end-of- 
the-world vision and only half-under- 
stood Waiting for Godot in observing 
only the futility and ignoring the hero- 
ism of the “waiting.” Krapp’s Last Tape 
is a wistful and ironic recollection of 
time past, yet there is neither savagery 
nor total surrender in it. It deals with 
unheroic defeat by contrasting the pres- 
ent dismal condition of Krapp with the 
fulfilled promise of happiness he once 
recorded on tape. Nor is this little play 
a humorless excursion into negativism; 
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although Krapp’s squalor and pathos 
are genuine, both his present idiosyn- 
crasies and his memories of himself as a 
young writer carry comic overtones. But 
as the current tendency in New York has 
been to overrate rather than underrate 
Krapp’s Last Tape there is little need 
to offer a defense. With this little play, 
the off-Broadway theatre has introduced 
us to an excellent curtain raiser as well 
as tour de force for special performances. 


The other play on the bill, Edward 
Albee’s The Zoo Story, proved to be in 
some respects an even more remarkable 
dramatic piece. It seems to sum up all 
the contrast between lives of desperation 
and placidity in a bizarre action revolv- 
ing around a lonely youth verging on 
madness who strikes up a conversation 
in the park with a young publisher read- 
ing a book. The uncomfortable relation- 
ship of the two men comes to a climax 
when they engage in an absurd quarrel 
over the possession of the park bench. 
Following this scene, an acute commen- 
tary on the absurdities to which men are 
prone to succumb, the intense play be- 
comes overintense. It declines into some- 
what frenzied melodrama when _ the 
suicidal youth impales himself on a 
knife he has virtually forced on his op- 
ponent. But up to this macabre end, 
The Zoo Story is explosively alive. It is 
written with passionate sympathy, and 
the vividly realistic writing is singularly 
effective. Albee, who is only thirty-one 
years old, has a career in the theatre in 
store for him. The season in New York 
which brought us the aforementioned 
off-Broadway and Broadway productions 
could not, in the long run, be simply 
dismissed as arid, mindless, and heart- 
less. 
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QUANTITATIVE MINIMUM CRITERIA 
FOR THEATRE DEPARTMENTS 


At the 1959 convention AETA ap- 
proved a minimal program with which 
undergraduate college and _ university 
theatre departments may compare their 
staff, facilities, and production activities. 
It is hoped that departments not cur- 
rently meeting the criteria will be en- 
couraged to improve their status. Since 
the Association cannot at present exer- 
cise accreditation authority, institutions 
or departments which fail to meet the 
accepted criteria cannot be officially pen- 
alized. 

Principal criticism of the criteria are: 
there seems to be inadequate means of 
evaluating qualitative factors; standards 
for senior colleges need raising; there 
is a need for increasing the number of 
hours of dramatic literature, revising the 
number of productions, etc. The com- 
mittee, which has been continued by 
the president, invites criticism and will 
give serious consideration to each sug- 
gestion it receives for improving the 
criteria. 


COLLEGE 


Curriculum: Not fewer than six semester 
hours, or equivalent in quarter hours, of 
theatre or drama content courses. (Intro- 
duction to Theatre, Introduction to Tech- 


This report was prepared by Loren Winship 
(University of Texas), chairman of the AETA 
Committee on Minimum Criteria. This report 
is a result of many years of work aimed even- 
tually toward establishing accreditation stand- 
ards for theatre departments. 


nical Production, Voice and Diction1 recom- 
mended.) 


. Library: Adequate reference facilities. (See 
AETA Bibliographies, Lists of Plays, etc.) 


Staff: 

a. Training: Drama instructors to have 
M.A. degree, or equivalent, with a minor 
in drama of not fewer than _ twelve 
semester hours of graduate level courses 
from an accredited college. (Professional 
training or experience as approved by 
individual may be substi- 
tuted for degree requirements.) 


institutions 


Teaching Load: Drama instructors re- 


sponsible for production as a director or 
technician to be granted a three semes- 
ter hour credit on the teaching load. 
Teaching load not to exceed sixteen se- 
mester hours of classroom instruction. 


Physical Plant: Adequate physical plant and 
production facilities to present open stage, 
arena, or proscenium style productions. 


Production: Two long plays (directed by 
regular faculty members) and three short 
plays or one interdepartmental production, 
annually. 


1“Introduction to Theatre” should consist 
of a survey of drama and the art and craft of 
theatre. It should not include practice in ap- 
plied theatre, nor should it be designed to give 
students “thorough knowledge of play produc- 
tion.” 

“Introduction to Technical Production” 
should involve theory and practice in building, 
painting, rigging, and shifting scenery; con- 
struction and use of properties; familiarity 
with lighting instruments and their control. 

“Voice and Diction” should include study of 
and practice in using the actor’s voice, breath 
control, articulation-enunciation-pronunciation, 
phonetics, projection. It should not involve 
preparation of speeches for public speaking or 
forensic courses. 
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SENIOR COLLEGES 3. Staff: 

a. Training: Drama instructors to have 
M.A. degree, or equivalent, with no few- 
er than thirty semester hours of drama 
content courses, at least twelve of which 
will be graduate level courses from an 
accredited college. (Professional training 
or experience as approved by individual 
institutions may be substituted for de- 
gree requirements.) 

Teaching Load: Drama instructors re- 
sponsible for production as director or 
technician to be granted a three semestei 
hour credit on his teaching load. Teach- 
ing load not to exceed twelve semester 
hours of classroom instruction. 
Number: A college or university offering 
a twenty-four semester hour major in 
drama or theatre content courses to have 
a minimum of three full time faculty 
members in charge of this program, and 
a student scholarship or work aid pro- 
gram sufficient to carry on the produc- 
tion schedule recommended below. 


1. Curriculum: Not fewer than twenty-four 
semester hours, or equivalent in quarter 
hours, of theatre or drama content courses 
in any four year undergraduate curriculum. 

These to be exclusive of dramatic litera- 
ture, public speaking or forensic courses. 
Courses to be offered regularly and 
taught by qualified instructors who are 
regular members of a theatre or theatre- 
speech department faculty. 
Twenty-four semester hour curriculum 
to include:2 
(1) Introduction to Theatre. Three se- 
mester hours. 
(2) Introduction to Technical Produc- 
tion. Three semester hours. 
(3) Voice and Diction. Three semester 
hours. 
Theatre and Drama History. Three 
semester hours. 
Directing. Threé semester hours. 
Beginning Acting. Three semester 
hours. (Based upon (3) above) 
Technical Production. Three semes- 4, Physical Plant: Adequate physical plant 
ter hours. (Based upon (2) above) and production facilities to present open 
Elective. Three semester hours of stage, arena, or proscenium style produc- 
advanced theatre or drama courses. tions. 
(Playwriting, dance, costume, his- . production: Four long plays (directed by 
tory, literature, etc.) regular faculty members) and three short 

2. Library: Adequate reference facilities. (See plays or one interdepartmental production 

AETA Bibliographies, Lists of Plays, etc.) cuiimeitie. 


2 See note 1. 
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DOCTORAL PROJECTS IN PROGRESS 


IN THEATRE ARTS, 1959 


ALBERT E. JOHNSON 


This is the eighth annual survey by 
the AETA Bibliography Project of doc- 
toral dissertations in progress during 
1959. The present listing contains 97 
titles, the same number as last year, 
which showed a large increase over pre- 
vious years. 

Once again the compiler acknowledges 
the cooperation of Professor Jeffery 
Auer, Indiana University, whose Work 
in Progress report covering both speech 
and theatre is published in the June 
issue of Speech Monographs. 

The entries below will furnish the 
following information: the researcher's 
name, the title of the dissertation, the 
institution, the faculty supervisor, and 
the expected date of completion. Occa- 
sionally the date is not supplied. Most 
of the projects represent work toward 
the Ph.D. A few represent the Ed.D. or 
D.F.A. (Yale’s Doctor of Fine Arts) and 
are so designated. For the first time the 
compiler has received theatre items 
from a department other than Speech 
or Drama. Items 557, 564, and 583 are 
projects of the German Department of 
the University of Michigan. 


I. THe DRAMA 
A. Individual Dramatists 
553- Arbenz, Mary H. Eugene O'Neill and 
the Theatre Guild. A Study of the Effects of 


Albert E. Johnson is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Speech at the Texas College of Arts 
and Industries. 


the Productions on the Plays and Vice-Versa. 
Illinois, Barnard Hewitt, 1960. 

554- Barnes, Ronald. The Structure and 
Critical Evaluation of the Plays of Somerset 
Maugham. Stanford, Norman Philbrick, 1961. 

555- Clayton, John. The Themes of Tennes- 
see Williams. Yale, John Gassner, 1960. D.F.A. 

555. Dawson, William M. A Study of the Fe- 
male Characters of Strindberg, O'Neill, and Wil- 
liams. Wisconsin, Ronald E. Mitchell. 

557- Heier, Edmund. Ludwig Heinrich von 
Nicolay as an Exponent of Neo-Classicism. 
Michigan, Otto G. Graf and Walter A. Reichart, 
1960. 

558. Hutton, Virgil R. George Farquhar—A 
Study of his Artistic Development. Michigan, 
Paul Mueschke, 1961. 

559. Lloyd, Helen R. A Study of the Re- 
ligious Principles in the Plays of Eugene 
O'Neill. Michigan State, John E. Dietrich and 
John A. Walker, 1961. 

560. Lockwood, Patton. A Critical Analysis 
of the Plays of William Inge. Michigan State, 
John A. Walker, 1961. 

561. Mahnken, Harry E. A Study of the 
Plays of D. H. Lawrence. Michigan State, John 
A. Walker, 1961. 

562. Manther, Maxine. Philosophic Rebellion 
in the Theatre: Camus, Sartre, Artaud. Cornell, 
H. D. Albright, 1961. 

563. Matheson, William C. Claudel 
Aeschylus. Michigan, Robert J. Niess. 

564. Nollendorfs, Valters E. The Urfaust 
Controversy: A Critical Survey and Analysis. 
Michigan, Henry W. Nordmeyer, 1960. 

565. ten Hoor, Henry. A Re-examination of 
Mrs. Susanna Centlivre as a Comic Dramatist. 
Michigan, Paul Mueschke, 1961. Ed.D. 

566. Williamson, Ward. The Reception of 
the Plays of Sean O’Casey in the United States, 
1924-1958. Iowa, Oscar G. Brockett, 1961. 
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B. Dramatic Periods 

567. Dryden, William J. Chicago Theatre, 
1900-1905: Plays, Production, Audience, as 
Revealed in the Newspapers. Illinois, Barnard 
Hewitt, 1960. 

568. Ketels, Arthur. The American Drama of 
the Twenties: A Critical Revaluation. North- 
western, Lee Mitchell, 1960. 

569. Nicholson, Catherine. The Chorus as a 
Ritual Element in Greek Tragedy. North- 
western, Lee Mitchell, 1961. 


C. Dramatic Types 

570. Borchardt, Donald A. The Morality 
Play. Utah, C. Lowell Lees, 1960. 

571. Budney, Murray D. Fantasy in the The- 
atre of Jean Cocteau. Michigan, Robert J. 
Niess. 

572. Klein, Ralph. An Analysis of the Ameri- 
can Military Hero in Representative American 
Plays. Denver, Edwin Levy, 1960. 

573- Leonard, James. An Analysis of Repre- 
sentative Modern American War Plays. Cornell, 
H. D. Albright, 1962. 

574- Manfull, Helen. A Study of Popular 
Broadway Comedy Between the First and the 
Second World Wars. Minnesota, Frank M 
Whiting, 1961. 

575. Millman, Howard. Yiddish Comedy in 
New York City. Florida State, Arthur H. Dor- 
lag, 1962. 

576. Muir, Donald. The Song that Stings: 
An Analysis of Political Satire in American 
Musical Theatre, 1929-1941. Stanford, James 
Kerans, 1961. 

577. Peteler, Patricia. Avant Garde in the 
American Theatre. Utah, C. Lowell Lees, 1961. 

578. Rae, Thomas N. The Modern Static 
Drama. Yale, John Gassner, 1960. D.F.A. 

579. Spencer, Donald C. Speech and Song on 
the Lyric Stage. Wisconsin, Ronald E. Mitchell, 
1960. 

580. Young, Eugene. Fantasy as Form in the 
Plays of Cocteau, Giraudoux, and _[Ionesco. 
Stanford, Norman Philbrick, 1960. 


D. Technique and Dramaturgy 

581. Keller, Alvin. The Correlation of Form 
to Content in the Social Drama of America, 
1929-1945. Stanford, Norman Philbrick, 1961. 

582. Klein, Elaine Small. The Development 
of the Leading Feminine Character in American 
Musical Comedy from 1g00 to 1959. Columbia 
Teachers College, Paul Kozelka, 1961. 


583. Little, William Alfred. The Concept of 
Deception and Illusion in the Dramas of Franz 
Grillparzer. Michigan, Walter A. Reichart, 1960. 

584. Maar, Allen R. A Survey and Analysis of 
Theories of Adapting Non-Dramatic Material to 
Dramatic Media. Michigan State, John E, 
Dietrich, 1961. 

585. Wagner, Arthur. Structure in the Plays 
of Clifford Odets. Stanford, Wendell Cole, 1961. 


E. Dramatic Theories and Theorists 


586. Crist, Robert. Percy MacKaye: The 
Theories and the Man. Florida, H. P. Constans, 
1961. 

587. Davidson, Melvin. Historical and Criti- 
cal Foundations for a Theory of Rhythm in the 
Drama. Iowa, Oscar G. Brockett, 1961. 

588. Polzin, Donald E. The Relationship of 
Ethics and Drama as Seen in Recent Writings in 
Aesthetics. Iowa, Oscar G. Brockett, 1960. 

589. Rosenberg, Donald L. The Dramatic 
Theories and Practices in Selected Works by 
Rodolfo Usigli. Iowa, Oscar G. Brockett, 1961. 

590. Tuttle, Preston H. Comedy as a Pro- 
jection of Childhood Experience; Analysis of 
Major Types of Comedy in Light of Psychology 
of Childhood. Illinois, Barnard Hewitt, 1960. 

591. Unumb, David. The Theatre of William 
Butler Yeats and Edward Gordon Craig. Cornell, 
George A. McCalmon, 1961. 


F. Dramatic Critics and Criticism 

592. Gregoric, Michael. Principles of Dra- 
matic Criticism: A Study of Bentley, Fergusson, 
Gassner, and Young. Cornell, H. D. Albright, 
1961. 

593. Myers, Norman J. The Theatre Criticism 
of Walter Prichard Eaton. Illinois, Barnard 
Hewitt, 1961. 

594. Smyth, Richard R. The Critic and the 
Playwright: the Influence of George Jean 
Nathan on the Playwriting of O'Neill, O’Casey, 
and Saroyan. Cornell, George A. McCalmon, 
1961. 

595. Tribby, William. Sparagmos, Mimesis, 
and Ritual in Modern Dramatic Theory and 
Criticism. Iowa, Oscar G. Brockett, 1963. 


II. THe THEATRE AS MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Directing 
596. Ahart, John. An Investigation of the 
Spatial Relationship Between the Actor and the 
Audience in Selected Productions of Okhlopkov, 
Reinhardt, and Tyrone Guthrie. Minnesota, 
Kenneth Graham, 1960. 
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597- Gill, John. The Background and Train- 
ing of Professional Stage Directors. Minnesota, 
Frank M Whiting, 1961. 

598. Kuhlke, William Lonnie. Vakhtangov’s 
Theory of Directing. Iowa, Oscar G. Brockett, 
1961. 

B. Acting 

599. Addington, David W. The Relationship 
of Certain Vocal Characteristics to Perceived 
Speaker Characteristics. Iowa, Paul Heinberg, 
1961. 

6oo. Aurbach, Joseph. The Status of the 
Professional Actor in America to 1850. Iowa, 
Oscar G. Brockett, 1962. 

601. Edge, Turner W. The Acting of James 
E. Murdoch: A _ Descriptive Study. Illinois, 
Barnard Hewitt, 1960. 

602. Estes, Maxie. An Audio-Tape Study: 
The Fundamentals of Comedy Performance. 
Florida State, Arthur H. Dorlag, 1962. 

603. Loganbill, G. Bruce. Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner: Monologist and Actress. Michigan State, 
John A. Walker, 1961. 

604. Redford, Hed. The American 
Utah, C. Lowell Lees, 1961. 

605. Russell, Berl. Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, 
Actress. Illinois, Barnard Hewitt, 1961. 

606. Whitlatch, Robert. The Acting of 
Fanny Davenport. Illinois, Barnard Hewitt, 
1960. 

607. Wiesen, Pearl. Twelfth Night: An Act- 
ing History. Wisconsin, Ronald E. Mitchell, 
1962. 


Actor. 


C. The Visual Arts of the Theatre—Design, 
Construction, Lighting, Costume 

608. Allen, Ralph. The Scene Designs of 
Philippe Jacques de Loutherbourg. Yale, A. M. 
Nagler, 1960. D.F.A. 

609. Baker, Roberta H. A Study of Fashion in 
Clothing in Relation to Other Arts of the 
Period 1870-1900. Northwestern, Lee Mitchell, 
1962. 

6io. Hruby, John. Design of an Elizabethan 
Play in Three Styles in Experimental Theatre. 
Denver, Robin Lacy, 1960. 

611. Johnson, Wendell. The Development of 
the Concept of Space in the Theatre. Stanford, 
Wendell Cole, 1960. 

- 612. Josal, Wendell. The Duality of Stage 
Design as a Spatial and Temporal Art. North- 
western, Lee Mitchell, 1960. 

613. Middleton, Herman. A Study of the De- 
sign Techniques Employed by Jo Mielziner. 
Florida, H. P. Constans, 1962. 
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614. Peet, Alice. History and Development of 
Simultaneous Scenery in the West from the 
Middle Ages to Modern United States. Wiscon- 
sin, F. A. Buerki, 1960. 

615. States, Bert O. Jean Nicolas Servandoni: 
his Scenography. Yale, A. M. Nagler, 1960. 
D#F.A. 

D. Music 

616. DeChaine, Faber. A History of the Opera 
Company at Central City, Colorado. Minnesota, 
Frank M Whiting, 1960. 

617. Kenvin, Roger. The American Musical. 
Yale, A. M. Nagler, 1960. D.F.A. 

618. Winter, John L. A Comparison and 
Contrast of the Musical Representations of the 
Literary Theme FE! Sombrero de Tres Picos with 
Special Reference to the Novel of Pedro Antonio 
de Alarcon. Michigan, Nelson W. Eddy. 


E. Dance 


(No entries) 


F. Architecture 


Irene. An 
Ancient 


Analysis of the 
Greek Theatres. 


619. ‘Tsiouris, 
Architecture of the 
Denver, Campton Bell, 1960. 


G. Administration 


(No entries) 


H. Playwriting 

620. Aufdemberg, Leon M. An Analysis of 
the Librettos of American Operas from 1896- 
1958. Northwestern, Robert I. Schneideman. 

621. Clark, Kenneth. Two Original Plays, 
The Book of Paul and an Untitled Play. Iowa, 
William R. Reardon, 1961. 

622. Paxson, Omar. Bernard Shaw’s Stage 
Directions. Northwestern, Lee Mitchell, 1962. 

623. Scott, Sari. Two Original Plays, An Old 
Beat Up Woman and an Untitled Play. Iowa, 
William R. Reardon, 1961. : 


I. Translations 
624. Willcoxon, John. A Translation and an 
Adaptation of the Amphitruo by T. Maccus 
Plautus. Minnesota, Frank M Whiting, 1960. 


J. Production 
625. Boughton, Charles R. Production Prob- 
lems in Pivotal Scenes in Six of Shakespeare’s 
Tragedies. Northwestern, Lee Mitchell. 
626. Pierce, Glenn. Arnold Daly’s Productions 
of Shaw. Illinois, Barnard Hewitt, 1960. 


627. Schroeder, Neil. The Stage History of 
As You Like It. Yale, A. M. Nagler, 1961. 
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III. THe THEATRE IN ITs SOCIAL FUNCTION 


A. The Religious Theatre 


(No entries) 


B. The Political Theatre 


(No entries) 


C. The Educational Theatre 

628. Busqwon, Richard. Valentine Windt: 
the Artist as Teacher. Michigan, William P. 
Halstead, 1960. 

629. Leppert, Robert. A Basic College Course 
in the Theatre Arts: Theory and Practice. 
Columbia Teachers College, Paul Kozelka, 1961. 
Ed.D. 


D. The Therapeutic Theatre 


(No entries) 


E. The Chidren’s Theatre 


entries) 


F. The Community Theatre 
630. Sozen, Joyce C. Anna Morgan and the 
Illinois, Barnard Hewitt, 


Chicago Theatre. 


1960. 


G. The Commercial Theatre 

631. Andrus, T. O. A History of the The- 
atre in St. Paul, Minnesota. Minnesota, Frank 
M Whiting, 1960. 

632. Collins, John D. Henry E. Abbey: 
American Theatre Manager and Impresario. 
Iowa, Oscar G. Brockett, 1962. 

633. Craig, W. Scott. Solomon 
Smith, Theatre Manager. Illinois, 
Hewitt, 1961. 

634. Head, Faye. A Study of the Tulane and 
Crescent Theatres of New Orleans, Louisiana, 
1898-1937. L.S.U., C. L. Shaver, 1960. 

635. Hensley, Jack A. The New York Times 
Theatre Section as Record of the New York 
Commercial Theatre. Wisconsin, Jonathan Curv- 
in, 1961. 

636. Highlander, James. 
and the Lyceum Theatre. 
Hewitt, 1960. 

637. Kline, Charles. History of the Denver 
Theatre, 1930-1941. Denver, Campton Bell, 


1960. 


Franklin 
Barnard 


Frohman 
Barnard 


Daniel 
Illinois, 


638. Robinson, Marie. Revivals on the New 
York Stage, 1930-1950. Northwestern, Lee Mit- 
chell, 1960. 

639. Schilling, Lester. History of the Theatre 
in Portland, Oregon. Wisconsin, Jonathan W. 
Curvin, 1960. 

640. Stiver, Harry E., Jr. Charles Frohman 
and the Empire Stock Company. Illinois, Bar- 
nard Hewitt, 1960. 

641. Tedford, Harold C. A Study of Early 
Theatre in Arkansas Outside of Little Rock, 
through 1889. L.S.U., Claude L. Shaver, 1960. 


H. International Theatre 


642. Beltzer, Lee. Productions and Critical 
Reception of American Drama in Europe since 
1945. Wisconsin, Jonathan W. Curvin, 1961. 


IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Motion Pictures 


643. Davis, Robert Edward. An Analysis of 
the Arguments Employed in Relation to Four 
New Mass Media: Silent Film, Radio, Sound 
Film, and Television. Iowa, David G. Schaal, 
1961. 

644. Hadwiger, Kenneth E. Physiological Cor- 
relates of Enjoyment During Dramatic Films. 
Iowa, Paul Heinberg, 1961. 

645. McCaffrey, Donald W. A Critical Anal- 
ysis of Three Feature-Length Silent Comedies 
of Harold Lloyd. Iowa, Donald C. Bryant, 1961. 


B. Radio 
646. Witherspoon, John. The Broadcaster as 
Advocate: the Right of Networks and Licensees 
to Editorialize. Stanford, Stanley Donner, 1960. 


C. Television 

647. Aylward, Thomas. An _ Experimental 
Study of Attention Factors in Instructional 
Television Studio Techniques. Wisconsin, Or- 
dean G. Ness. 

648. Fumagalli, Orazio. A Survey and Anal- 
ysis of Television Programs on Art, 1946-1958. 
Iowa, David G. Schaal, 1960. 

649. Smith, R. Franklin. An Analysis of the 


_ Persuasive Techniques of News Commenta- 


tor Cecil Brown. Wisconsin, Ordean G. Ness, 


1962. 
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FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 


This report lists a total of 270 grad- 
uate degrees with theses in theatre for 
the year of 1958. There are 245 Mas- 
ter’s theses and 25 Doctorate theses. 
Fifty-eight institutions granted gradu- 
ate degrees during this year. 

The table on the following page lists 
the total number of theses of each type 
reported from each institution during 
the nine years of these reports. The 
titles have been classified under the fol- 
lowing categories of subject matter. 


INDEx TO SUBJECT MATTER 


I. The Drama 
A. Individual Dramatists 
B. Dramatic Periods 
C. Dramatic Types 
D. Technique and Dramaturgy 
E. Dramatic Theorists 
F. Dramatic Critics 


II. The Theatre as Means of Communication 
A. Directing 
B. Acting 
C. The Visual Arts of the Theatre—De- 
sign, Construction, Lighting, Costume 
Music 
Dance 
. Architecture 
. Administration 
. Playwriting 
Translations 
Production 


III. The Theatre in its Social Function 
A. The Religious Theatre 
B. The Political Theatre 
C. The Educational Theatre 
D. The Therapeutic Theatre 
E. The Children’s Theatre 
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F. The Community Theatre 
G. The Commercial Theatre 
H. The International Theatre 


IV. Related Means of Communication 
A. Motion Pictures 
B. Radio 
C. Television 


TITLES (1958) 
I. THe DRAMA 
A. Individual Dramatisis 

2462. Antaky, Donald Mitchell. A Study of 
Certain Aesthetic Principles of Drama as Found 
in the Works of Bertolt Brecht. University of 
Southern California, M.A. 

2463. Bauer, Robert J. A Comparative Study 
of the Television, Motion Picture and Legiti- 
mate Theatre‘ Plays of Paddy Chayefsky. Bos- 
ton University, M.S. : 

2464. Becker, Ann. Rabindranath Tagore as 
a Theatre Artist. University of Oregon, M.A. 

2465. Benson, Philip. The Dramaturgy of 
Jean Anouilh. University of Minnesota, Ph.D. 

2466. Billet, Carolyn. A Comparative Study 
of the Plays of Chekhov and Inge. Tulane Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

2467. Carlson, Leslie M. A Critical Evalua- 
tion of Bertolt Brecht’s Epic Theatre. Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, M.A. 

2468. Crosby, Robert R. Longfellow As a 
Dramatist. Indiana University, Ph.D. 

2469. Daniels, Elizabeth Tuttle. T. S. Eliot: 
The Poet as a Dramatist. Tufts University, M.A. 

2470. Duprey, Richard. Henri Gheon: Play- 
wright of God. Tufts University, M.A. 

2471. Edi, Linde Sequi. Max Frisch, One of 
the Leading Playwrights in the German Speaking 
Countries Today. University of California at 
Los Angeles, M.A. 

2472. Estes, Maxie C. William Congreve’s 
Comedy of Manners. The Way of the World. 
Florida State University, M.S. 
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Master’s Theses Doctor's Theses Total Degrees 
10th Year 10th Year (With Thesis) 
1958 Total 1958 Total For 10 Years 


Alabama, University of 13 
Amherst College .. 1 
Arizona, University of ....... 6 
Arkansas, University of 3 
Art Institute of Chicago ... te) 
Baylor University 19 
Bob Jones University 

Boston University 

Bowling Green State University 

Bradley University 

Brigham Young University 

California at Los Angeles, Univ. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Catholic University of America 

Colorado, University of 

Colorado State College of Education 
Columbia University Teachers oer 
Cornell University : 

Denver University 

DePauw University 

East Texas State College 

Emerson College 

Florida, University of 

Florida, State University 

Fordham University 

Fresno State College 

George Washington University 

Hardin Simmons University 

Hawaii, University of 

Houston, University of 

Illinois, University of .. Cer 
Indiana State Teachers Col., Terre Haute . 
Indiana University 

Iowa, State University of ........ 

Ithaca College 

John Hopkins University ... 

Kansas, University of 

Kansas City, University of 

Kansas State College : 

Kansas State Teachers College . 

Kent State University 

Louisiana State University 

Marquette University 

Miami, University of 

Miami University 

Michigan, University of 

Michigan State University 

Minnesota, University of 

Mississippi, University of 

Mississippi Southern College 

Missouri, University of 

Nebraska, University of 

New York University 

North Carolina, University of ... 

North Dakota Agricultural College 
Northern Illinois State College 
Northwestern University 

Occidental College 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Oklahoma, University of 

Oregon, University of 

Pacific, College of the 


ond 


= OO 


hone 
eo 
Shawna 


1 
8 
a 
6 
go 
19 
24 
8 
77 
33 
218 
4 4 
2 20 48 
3 27 124 
2 
2 
19 
2 20 
3 
15 
3 
3 
2 
5 
1 
eee 2 20 34 
4 
35 
4 387 146 
5 
if 1 22 
8 15 
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Master’s Theses Doctor’s Theses Total Degrees 


10th Year 10th Year 
1958 Total 1958 Total 


(With Thesis) 


For 10 Years 


Pennsylvania State University ............ 
Pittsburgh, University of 
Richmond Professional Institute .......... 
San Francisco State College ............... 
South Dakota, University of .......... oe 
South Dakota State College ................ 
Southern California, University of ........ 
Southern Illinois University .............. 
Southern Methodist University ........ ‘ 
Stephen F. Austin State College .......... 
Tennessee Agricultural and 

Industrial State College ............ 
Texas Christian University 
Texas Women’s University ...... ee 
Texas Technological College ......... 
Tulsa, University of ............. wee 
Utah State Agricultural College 
Virginia, University of .. 
Washington, State College of 
Washington, University of 
Western Reserve University ............... 
West Texas State College ............ 
West Virginia University 
Whittier College ... ......... 
Wisconsin, University of ........... 
Wyoming, University of ............ ae 


1 13 13 
7 7 

| 12 12 
3 3 

7 7 

3 9 9 
6 6 6 
3 12 12 
1 31 $1 
6 2 23 
1 1 1 
5 97 7 Rog 
5 7 7 
5 > 

3 102 26 128 
1 1 

1 14 14 
4 4 

12 12 

6 15! 15 
5 45 46 
5 5 

1 17 17 
2 2 

6 6 6 
5 9 
8 8 

2 33 5 38 
2 2 

3 14 14 
1 8 
7 70 
i 12 12 
7 7 

11 1 

6 6 

4 

1 1 

8 64 1 17 81 

28 g18 { 12 330 
2468 25 264 2732 


2473. Galstaun, Joan Alma. Jean Anouilh, A 
Disillusioned Idealist. University of Washing- 
ton, M.A. 

2474. Handy, Robert Swift. Theatre of Jean 
Anouilh. Emerson College, M.A. 

2475. Jackson, Esther Merle. The Emergence 
of a Characteristic Contemporary form in the 
American Drama of Tennessee Williams. Ohio 
State University, Ph.D. 

2476. McGraw, William. The Theatricality of 
J. M. Barrie. University of Minnesota, Ph.D. 

2477. McGuire, James A. Productions of Lor- 
ca in the United States. University of Wiscon- 
sin, M.A. 

2478. Newman, Lois S. The Epic Stagecraft 


of Bertolt Brecht: An Artistic, Scientific Theory 
for the Modern Theatre. Smith College, M.A. 

2479. Palter, Lewis. Bertolt Brecht’s Dramatic 
Theories and Practices. Tufts University, M.A. 

2480. Parsons, Billy Dean. The Contributions 
of James S. Charles to the Professional and Non- 
Professional Theatre in Louisiana. Louisiana 
State University, M.A. 

2481. Rector, Dorothy L. George Bernard 
Shaw: A Linguistic Study. University of Vir- 
ginia, M.A. 

2482. Rothenburg, Judy Daniels. Bertolt 
Brecht’s Epic Theatre: Analysis and Produc- 
tion. Occidental College, M.A. 

2483. Weekes, Burton. Analysis of Frederick 
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J. Kiesler’s Universal Theatre and the Impli- 
cations of Flexible Theatre Today. Syracuse 
University, M.A, 

2484. Works, Bernhard. Max Reinhardt in 
America. University of Wisconsin, MS. 


B. Dramatic Periods 


2485. Blanke, Phyllis. A Study of American 
Drama as Reported in Theatre Magazine, 1909- 
1931. University of Nebraska, M.A. 

2486. Groff, Albert Franklin. The Greek 
Theatre in Athens in the Fourth Century B.C. 
University of Oklahoma, M.F.A. 

2487. Pearce, Mandy. Traditional Symbols 
and Conventions of the Chinese Theatre. East 
Texas State College, M.A. 


C. Dramatic Types 

2488. Boyce, William Alfred. Melancholy in 
Shakespeare's Comedies. University of Denver, 
M.A. 

2489. Gray, Paul Thomas. A Study of Imag- 
ery in Three Tragedies of Garcia Lorca. State 
University of Iowa, M.A. 

2490. Harrington, Ellen Margaret. Selected 
Twentieth-century American Playwrights on 
Tragedy. Michigan State University, M.A. 

2491. Kahan, Stanley. Pre-Victorian Roman- 
tic Melodrama. University of Wisconsin, Ph.D. 

2492. Witham, Floyd Deland. Early American 
Melodrama, 1795-1882. Stanford University, M.A. 

2493. Moe, Christian Hollis. From History 
to Drama: A Study of the Influence of the 
Pageant, the Outdoor Epic Drama, and the His- 
torical Stage Play upon the Dramatization of 
Three American Historical Figures. Cornell 
University, Ph.D. 

2494. Quayle, Calvin. Humor in Tragedy. 
University of Minnesota, Ph.D. 

2495. Reintjes, Maurine Howell. A History of 
Latter-Day Saint Pageanty from 1847 to 1947. 
Indiana University, M.A. 

2496. Russell, Helen Johnson. Social Satire 
as Depicted by American Women Playwrights. 
University of Denver, Ph.D. 

2497. Zimmerman, Prudence W. Shakespeare's 
Treatment of Love in Three Comedies: Much 
Ado About Nothing, As You Like It, and 
Twelfth Night. State University of Iowa, M.A. 


D. Technique and Dramaturgy 
2498. Calvery, Catherine. The Necessity of 
Illusion: A Comparative Study of Ibsen’s The 
Wild Duck and O'Neill's The Iceman Cometh. 
Tulane University, M.A. 
2499. Dinwiddie, Thelma Avant. A Study of 
the Treatment of Negro Characters and Themes 
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in Six Plays by Five American Contemporary 
Playwrights. Tennessee Agricultural and Indus- 
trial State University, M.A. 

2500. Galli, Beverlee. An Analysis and Evalua- 
tion of Expressionism in the Drama. Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, M.A. 

2501. Gjerset, Ava. An Interpretive Analysis 
and Comparison of The Plain Dealer, by Wil- 
liam Wycherley and Le Misanthrope, by Jean 
Baptiste Poquelin (Moliere). University of Ok- 
lahoma, M.F.A. 

2502. Helms, James S. A Study of Tragic 
Characterization in Selected Electra Plays. Uni- 
versity of Virginia, M.A. 

2503. Kinman, Marlin Hoge. A Study of the 
Adaptation of Novels to the Stage 1900-1947. 
Indiana University, M.A. 

2504. Mariano, Violeta B. A Study of the 
“Death-Theme” in the Plays of Federico Garcia 
Lorca in Relation to the Traditional Spanish 
Concept of Love and Honor. Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, M.A. 

2505. Oliver, William Irving. Spanish Thea- 
tre: A Study in Dramatic Discipline. Cornell 
University, Ph.D. 

2506. Owen, Bruce Baxter. A Comparison of 
Selected Characters in Liliom and Carousel. 
State University of Iowa, M.A. 

2507. Potts, Norman. A Critical Analysis of 
the Character Treatment of Judas Iscariot as 
Portrayed in Five goth Century Plays. Univer- 
sity of Denver, M.A. 

2508. Reed, James K. The Shavian Hero: A 
Textual Analysis of Candida and Heartbreak 
House. Catholic University of America, M.A. 

2509. Rodgers, Herbert E. A Study of Selected 
Symbols Used by Tennessee Williams as an Aid 
to Dramatic Communication. Purdue Univer- 
sity, M.S. 

2510. Sader, Raymond. The Evil Tradition— 
Richard III. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2%11. Sommers, John. The Novelist as Play- 
wright. Amherst College, M.A. 


E. Dramatic Theorists 


F, Dramatic Critics 

2512. Bunce, Corajane Diane. A Study of the 
New York Drama Critics’ Reviews of the Musi- 
cal Plays of Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2nd. Michigan State University, M.A. 

2513. Haley, Whitney Watson. Robert Treat 
Paine, Jr., and Early Theatrical Criticism in 
Boston. Tufts University, M.A. 

2514. Kennedy, James Keith. Washington Irv- 
ing, Dramatic Critic and Playwright. University 
of Florida, M.A. 
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2515. Stoddard, Mary. An Examination of 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Century Critical 
Approaches to John Webster’s The White Devil. 
Catholic University of America, M.A. 

2516. Wilson, E. Edwin, Jr. Shaw’s Shake- 
spearean Criticism. Yale University, D.F.A. 


II. THE THEATRE AS MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
A. Directing 

2517. Burnim, Kalman. David Garrick: Direc- 
tor. Yale University, Ph.D. 

2518. Cadenhead, Ian. Production and Pro- 
duction Book of the Original Play, Shadows in 
the Court by Barnes Connable. Yale Univer- 
sity, M.F.A. 

2519. Chase, Rowland Kimball. On Produc- 
ing Racine’s Tragedies: With Particular Refer- 
ence to Production in English. Northwestern 
University, Ph.D. 

2520. Cochran, James Preston. The Develop- 
ment of the Professional Stage Director: A Crit- 
ical-Historical Examination of Representative 
Professional Directors on the New York Stage, 
1896-1916. State University of Iowa, Ph.D. 

2521. Curry, Wade Chester. Steele Mackaye: 
Producer and Director. University of Illinois, 
Ph.D. 

2522. Gnuse, Betty. A Study of Stage Move- 
ment and Composition in the Arena Theatre. 
University of Nebraska, M.A. 

2523. Roach, Carol Ashburn. Arena Staging 
in Television Drama. Texas Women’s Univer- 
sitv, M.A. 

2524. Tomasek, James A. A Comparative 
Study of Two Productions of a Medieval Play, 
The Childhood of Man. University of Nebraska, 
M.A. 


B. Acting 

2525. Andrews, Margaret. Acting Techniques 
of the Stage and On the Screen. Yale Univer- 
sity, M.F.A. 

2526. Blanke, Henry. A Study of Playreading. 
University of Nebraska, M.A. 

2527. Bottone, Thomas. Glenn Anders. Yale 
University, M.F.A. 

2528. Carnes, Edwin Hammond, Jr. Principal 
Roles of Leading American Actors. University 
of Washington, M.A. 

2529. Gage, Dorothy Barlow. An Introduc- 
tory Study to the Training and Background of 
the American Actor from 1930-35. University of 
Utah, MS. 

2530. Glann, Fran W. A Descriptive Analysis 
of the Career, Performance, Style, and Methods 
of Ethel Merman. Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity, M.A. 
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2531. Michael, Marion Bankert. A Study and 
Presentation of Three Varied Roles at the Uni- 
versity Theatre. State University of Iowa, 
M.F.A. 

2532. Ringo, Rolanda. Created Major Roles 
in Carmen and La Finta Giardiniera. Boston 
University, M.F.A. 

2533. Seminovich, Donald. Walter Kerr on 
Acting. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2534., Sheffer, Isaiah. Emotional Memory in 
Acting Technique. Michigan State University, 
M.A. 

2535. Steer, Helen Vane. An Analysis of 
Eight Textbooks on Acting Published Since 
1940. Louisiana State University, M.A. 

2536. Thompson, Ronald. An Interpretation 
of the Role of Hamlet. University of Okla- 
homa, M.F.A. 

2537. Totten, James. Creation of a Major 
Role in The Scarecrow and Murder in the 
Cathedral. Boston University, M.F.A. 

2538. Von Szeliski, John Jerome. A Compara- 
tive Analysis of Two Major Types of Shake- 
spearean Villains, in the Characters of Iago and 
Richard III. Purdue University, M.S. 

2539. Weiner, Albert B. Acting on the Medi- 
eval Religious Stage. Yale University, Ph.D. 

2540. Whitlatch, Robert Calhoun. A Study 
of Ellen Terry's Acting. University of Illinois, 
M.A. 


C. The Visual Arts of the Theatre—Design, 
Construction, Lighting, Costume 

2541. Baschky, Richard. A Project in Design 
for the Production of George Bernard Shaw’s 
play Arms and the Man. State University of 
Iowa, M.F.A. 

2542. Bliesner, Frances. Nine Basic Period 
Patterns for Female Theatrical Costumes. Uni- 
versity of Denver, M.A. 

2543. Bohnert, William. Stage Designs for 
Die Frau Ohne Schatten. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2544. Casler, Richard. Stage Designs for Dan- 
ton’s Death. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2545. Chandler, Margaret M. The Technical 
Problems Involved in a Modern Production of 
The School for Scandal. Bowling Green State 
University, M.A. 

2546. Elder, Eldon. Stage Designs for Or- 
pheus in the Underworld. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 

2547. Erdmann, Louis Otto. The Contribu- 
tion of Woodman Thompson to the Field of 
Scene Design through His Development of the 
Unit Set. Kent State University, M.A. 

2548. Factor, George. Stage Designs for La 
Traviata. Yale University, M.F.A. 
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2549. Fahrner, Robert Aloysious. Simplified 
Sixteenth-Century Italian Costumes for Shake- 
spearean Plays. San Francisco State College, 
M.A. 

2550. Fibiger, Donald G. Designs for a Pro- 
posed Production of Love’s Labour’s Lost. Cath- 
olic University of America, M.F.A. 

2551. Fisher, Lyle Edward. A Project in 
Scenic Design for the State University of Iowa 
Theatre’s Production of The Seagull. State 
University of Iowa, M.A. 

2552. Geuder, Robert. A Study of Emotional 
Effects of Color Adapted to Stage Design. Uni- 
versity of Denver, M.A. 

2553- Hays, Louise Elizabeth. The Design and 
Construction of Costumes for Arthur Miller’s 
The Crucible. San Jose State College, M.A. 

2554. Hill, Clissold. Costume Designs for 
Mephistophele. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2555. Keener, Frieda E. Drama Made Whole 
by Its Setting as Exemplified by Designs for 
Heartbreak House. University of Wisconsin, 
M.S. 

2556. LeBlanc, Whitney Joseph. A Project in 
Scenic Design for Shakespeare’s Macbeth. State 
University of Iowa, M.A. . 

2557- Lewis, Lila Beverly. A Project in Scene 
Design for the Production of David Larson's 
Very Love. State University of Iowa, M.F.A. 

2558. Ludwig, Rita Marie. A Method of Work 
for the Costume Designer. University of Okla- 
homa, M.F.A. 

2559- Michael, Ray Keith. A Project in Scenic 
Design for a Production of Othello. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, M.F.A. 

2560. Nakamura, Mitsue. A Cultural History 
of the Japanese Costume by Nihon Hifuku 
Bunkashi, a partial translation. University of 
Washington, M.A. 

2561. Newdick, Richard. Costuming The 
Comedy of Errors: A Stylization Based on the 
Italian Renaissance. University of North Caro- 
lina, M.A. 

2562. Palmer, V. Dale. The Design and De- 
velopment of a 35 K.W. Master Dimmer. Uni- 
versity of Washington, M.A. 

2563. Payne, Robert B. Projected Scenery: 
Its Design, Preparation, and Technique. San 
Jose State College, M.A. 

2564. Price, Sherill. A Study of the Prin- 
ciples of Technical Direction and Their Appli- 
cation to the Production of Sophocles’ Play 
Oedipus Rex. South Dakota State College, M.A. 

2565. Quinn, Seabury. Ideological Spectacle: 
Theory and Practice. Yale University, Ph.D. 


2566. Ramaker, Penelope S. A Project in De- 
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sign of Scenery for Use in Student Laboratory 
Television Productions for the University of 
Michigan Department of Speech. University 
of Michigan, M.A. 

2567. Stevens, Rosemary Renee. Costume De- 
signs for a Production of The Menaechmi. State 
University of Iowa, M.F.A. 

2568. Torp, Thaddeus Lehre. A Project in 
Scenic Design for a Production of Ben Jon- 
son’s Play, The Alchemist. State University of 
Iowa, M.A. 

2569. Whaley, Frank Leslie, Jr. A Project in 
Design for a Production of Eugene O’Neill’s 
The Hairy Ape. State University of Iowa, M.A. 

2570. Zender, Walter Joseph. A Project in 
Scene Design for a Production of Lorca’s Blood 
Wedding. State University of Iowa, M.A. 

2571. Zirkle, Larry Edwin. A Short History 
of Armour and A Method of Constructing Ar- 
mour for the Stage. University of Washington, 
M.A. 

D. Music 

2572. Bartow, Arthur Corliss. The Needle, 
An Opera in one act, Adapted from Gammer’ 
Gurton’s Needle. University of Oklahoma, M.F.A. 

2573. Waller, L. Jack. The Conjuror, Book 
and Lyrics for an Original Musical Play. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, M.F.A. 


E. Dance 


2574. Mellen, Margaret Louise. A Study of 
the Development of the Art of Dancing in its 
Relation and Contribution to the Theatre. 
Indiana University, M.A. 

2575. Morgan, Carolyn. A Project in Chore- 
ography for the State University of Iowa Thea- 
tre’s Production of Finian’s Rainbow. State 
University of Iowa, M.A. 


F. Architecture 

2576. Loughrie, Donald. An Investigation of 
the Physical Plants of Selected Arena Theatres 
in the United States. Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

2577. Williams, Joan. The Development of 
Theatre Architecture in America from 1g00- 
1957. Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State University, M.S. 


G. Administration 

2578. Abrams, Dolores. An Administrative 
Survey of the Federal Theatre Project. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, M.A. 

2579. Bacom, Jayclyde. Theatre Management: 
A Manual for Theatre Administration Person- 
nel at San Francisco State College. San Fran- 
cisco State College, M.A. 
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H. Playwriting 

2580. Aldrich, Keith H. Free the Mountain 
Lion, Play in Three Acts. University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, M.A. 

2581. Allen, Harriet N. An Original Play, 
The Poison Tree. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2582. Barber, Alice Margaret. Rusty, the 
Roadrunner, A Play Adapted by the Author 
from her book, Carlos and His Friends. Univer- 
sity of Arizona, M.A. 

2583. Basalo, Rudolph. An Original Play. 
Yale University, M.F.A. 

2584. Bowe, Edwina. An Original Play En- 
titled No Burnt Offering. [Based Upon the Life 
of Saint Benedict Joseph Labre.] Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, M.F.A. 

2585. Braun, Saul. An Original Play, The 
Race. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2586. Christoff, Rose. Play—Indian Summer. 
University of North Carolina, M.A. 

2587. Cirone, Sylvia. An Original Play, Chop- 
Chin and The Golden Dragon, Adapted from 
a Story by Laura E. Richards. San Jose State 
College, M.A. 

2588. Climenhaga, Joel Ray. Marriage Wheel, 
Play in three Acts. University of California at 
Los Angeles, M.A. 

2589. Connable, Barnes. An Original Play, 
Shadows in the Court. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2590. Davidson, Randall. For Those Who 
Fear—An Original Three-Act Play. University 
of Denver, M.A. 

2591. Denbow, Douglas Shaw. Northern 
Lights—An Original Three-Act Play. Purdue 
University, M.S. 

2592. Ertzman, Carol. An Original Histori- 
cal Drama on the Lincoln-Douglas Debate at 
Charleston. Pennsylvania State University, M.A. 
David Philip. 

University of California at 


2593. Farley, Sweet Silver 
Trumpets, Play. 
Los Angeles, M.A. 

2594. Getchell, Marshall F. Hard to Port: An 
Original Play in Two Acts with an Analysis 
of the Author’s Approach to the Play. Baylor 
University, M.A. 

2595. Gordon, Al. Play—The Soldier and the 
U.D.C. University of North Carolina, M.A. 

2596. Gurney, Alfred R. An Original Play, 
Love in Buffalo. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2597- Handelsman, Norman Ralph. Charity, 
Play. University of California at Los Angeles, 
M.A. 

2598. Hatch, James Vernon. Three Original 
Plays. State University of Iowa, Ph.D. 

2599. Heldman, James. Play—Gird of the 
Wilderness. University of North Carolina, M.A. 
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2600. Kaplan, Lloyd. An Original Play, One 
Alexander Too Many. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2601. Kiefer, Sr. M. Theodata. Adapting the 
Novel Fabiola to Dramatic Production. St. Louis 
University, M.A. 

2602. Leibinger, Gilbert. An Original Play, 
Obsession. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2603. Luckinbill, Laurence G. A Full-Length 
Play, tentatively titled The Song of God. Cath- 
olic University of America, M.F.A. 

2604. MacMauldin, John. The Foot of Olym- 
pus, A Comedy in Three Acts, with a Compara- 
tive Analysis of the Author’s One-Act Comedy, 
Aria with Needles. Baylor University, M.A. 

2605. McCabe, Billy E. Play with Fire, A 
Phantasmagorial Drama in Three Acts. Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, M.A. 

2606. O'Brien, Patricia. Echoes, an Original 
Dramatic Unit Series for Television. University 
of Oklahoma, M.F.A. 

2607. Oliver, Harry E., Jr. Ashes of Scarlet. 
Michigan State University, M.A. 

2608. Shine, Theodis Wesley, Jr. Epitaph for 
a Bluebird. State University of Iowa, M.A. 

2609. Smith, Jay. An Original Play, The 
Saddest Man in the World. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 

2610. Soller, Rose Lily. Play—To Walk on 
Common Ground. University of North Carolina, 
M.A. 

2611. Sprout, Ronald. An _ Original 
Rachel’s Summer. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2612. Stockton, Richard Franklin. Succor, A 
Full Length Play. University of California at 
Los Angeles, M.A. 

2613. Tobin, John. Original Play. Catholic 
University of America, M.F.A. 


Play. 


I. Translations 


2614. Colombiere, Sister M. A Translation 
and Adaptation of Francois Mauriac’s Le Feu 
sur la Terre. Catholic University of America, 
M.A. 

2615. Doll, David. A Translation of Com- 
media dell’Arte Scene from Le Theatre Italien 
de Gherardi. Marquette University, M.A. 

2616. Kotschnig, Christopher. The Theatri- 
cal Tradition: A Translation of the Book by 
Jean Vilar. University of America, 
M.A. 

2617. Lindquist, Robert Maurice. A Transla- 
tion of The Last Man by Par Lagerkvist. Uni- 
versity of Washington, M.A. 

2618. Machuca-Padin, Arturo. Translation 
and Adaptation of Three Contemporary Span- 
ish Three-Act Plays. University of Denver, Ph.D. 


Catholic 
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J. Production 


2619. Averett, Fran. An Analysis for the Oral 
Interpretation of The Lady’s Not For Burning 
by Christopher Fry. University of Washington, 
M.A. 

2620. Bahn, Pat. A Study of the Monologue 
and One-Woman Show, Production Based on 
Red Wine First by N. Tyre. Southern Illinois 
University, M.A. 

2621. Beck, Dorothy. A Production Thesis— 
The Shoes That Were Danced To Pieces. South- 
ern Illinois University, M.A. 

2622. Bennett, C. V. Dark of the Moon by 
H. Richardson and W. Berney, A Production 
Thesis. Southern Illinois University, M.A. 


2623. Bergstrom, Roger C. A _ Production 
Study and Text of William Shakespeare’s The 
Merchant of Venice as Produced by The Cath- 
olic University of America. Catholic University 
of America, M.F.A. 

2624. Brown, Dorothy Patterson. A Produc- 
tion Thesis of a Dramatic Adaptation of Har- 
old Bell Wright’s The Shepherd of the Hills. 
Southern Illinois University, M.A. 

2625. Bussan, Priscilla. Directed The Con- 
trast and Submitted Production Book. Boston 
University, M.F.A. 

2626. Chamness, Allan. Adaptation of Mo- 
liere’s The Miser for High School. University 
of Denver, M.A. 

2627. Cascio, Dominick. The Lady’s Not For 
Burning. Technology, 
M.F.A. 

2628. deGasteazoro, Mary C. Director’s Man- 
ual and Prompt Book for Kristin Sergel’s 
Maudie and the Opposite Sex. University of 
South Dakota, M.A. 

Joan. 
the Fire. 


Carnegie Institute of 


Production 
University of Texas, 


2629. Eckles, 
Alice Sit by 
M.F.A. 

2630. Foor, Robert G. Doubts More 
Cruel, The Writing and Production of a Full- 
Length Play. Indiana University, M.A. 


Script for 


are 


2631. Francisco, William, Jr. Production and 
Production Book of the Original Play, Rachel’s 
Summer, by Ronald Sprout. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 

2632. Fulmer, Elroy M. An Analysis, Produc- 
tion and Production Book of Jean Giraudoux’ 
Tiger at the Gates. Tulane University, M.F.A. 

2633. Gay, Robert. Directed Dialogues of ihe 
Carmelites and submitted Production Book. 
Boston University, M.F.A. 

2634. Gnys, Charles. A Production Bock and 
Text of Euripides’ Alcestis as Presented at 
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Catholic University. Catholic University of 
America. M.F.A. 

2635. Hahn, Harold Francis. The Production 
Book for The Eagle has Two Heads. Universiiy 
of Oklahoma, M.F.A. 

2636. Hardy, Joseph. Production and Produc- 
tion Book of the original play, Clay for the 
Statues of the Saints, by Joseph Caldwell. Yale 
University, M.F.A. 

2637. Harper, Rosary. A Production and Pro- 
duction Book of Jean Kerr’s Jenny Kissed Me. 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
University, M.S. 

2638. Haubold, Cleve. Production Script for 
The Mistress of the Inn. University of Texas, 
M.F.A. 

2639. Henderson, Jerry E. A _ Production 
Thesis of The Comedy of Errors. Southern Illi- 
nois University, M.A. 

2640. Hines, Nancy Jane. A Production Book 
for The Cocktail Party. St. Louis University, 
M.A. 

2641. Jackman, Philip. Production Script for 
Death Takes A Holiday. University of Texas, 
M.F.A. 

2642. Jacob, White A. A Producing Direc- 
tor’s Study and Prompt Book of A Milk White 
Flag. State University of Iowa, M.A. 

2643. Lasell, John W., Jr. Directed Look 
Back in Anger and Submitted Production Book. 
Boston University, M.F.A. 

2644. Lentz, Merle M. Director’s Manual and 
Book for T. S. Eliot's The Cocktail Party. Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, M.A. 

2645. Linney, Ron. Production and Produc- 
tion Book of Marco Millions by Eugene O'Neill. 
Yale University, M.F.A. 

2646. Lyon, Berthamay. Director’s Manual 
and Prompt Book for W. A. Mozart's Opera, 
The Marriage of Figaro. University of South 
Dakota, M.A. 

2647. Lysniak, Wolodymer. Production and 
Production Book of Easter by Strindberg. Yale 
University, M.F.A. 

2648. Mallonee, George. Production and Pro- 
duction Book of the Original Play, The Fighter, 
by Mark Eisenstein. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2649. Markus, Thomas M. An Analysis, Pro- 
duction and Production Book of Martinez- 
Sierra's The Cradle Song. Tulane University, 
M.F.A. 

2650. McAlister, Nancy W. The Production 
Book for Pelleas and Melisande. University of 
Oklahoma, M.F.A. 

2651. Merrill, Marcia Lee. Production Book 
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of Billy Budd. Catholic University of America, 
M.F.A. 

2652. Miller, Marilyn S. Directed Biography 
and Submitted Production Book. Boston Uni- 
versity, M.F.A. 

2653. Oram, Robert E. A Production Text 
and Study of Everyman, as presented at Catho- 
lic University. Catholic University of America, 
M.F.A. 

2654. Pitts, Ronald Andre. Production Book 
of Ondine. University of Oklahoma, M.F.A. 

2655. Rankin, Earle. Production and Pro- 
duction Book of The Desperate Hours, by 
Joseph Hayes. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2656. Sears, Forrest. Production and Produc- 
tion Book of Death of a Salesman by Arthur 
Miller. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2657. Smith, Russell E. A Play Promptbook 
of The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife by 
Anatole France, with Original Translation and 
Study of Production Problems. Wayne Univer- 
sity, M.A. 

2658. Springer, Edgar V. Directed The Male 
Animal and Submitted a Production Book. Bos- 
ton University, M.F.A. 

2659. Starkman, Marvin. Directed The Time 
of Your Life and Submitted a Production Book. 
Boston University, M.F.A. 

2660. Swarthout, Anne. Production Script for 
First Lady. University of Texas, M.F.A. 

2661. Taeschner, Robert E. Production Text 
and Introduction to the Reader’s Theatre Ver- 
sion of The Day Lincoln Was Shot. Catholic 
University of America, M.F.A. 

2662. Thomas, Mary Jean. William Wycher- 
ly’s The Gentleman Dancing Master: A Thesis 
Production for the Arena Stage. Kansas State 
College, M.S. 

2663. Trach, Edward. Production and Pro- 
duction Book of House of Bernarda Alba by 
Garcia Lorca. Yale University, M.F.A. 


2664. Travis, Steve. Production Script for 
Thieves’ Carnival. University of Texas, M.F.A. 


2665. Tribby, William Livingston. A Direc- 
tor’s Production Book of Three Japanese Noh 
Dramas. State University of Iowa, M.A. 

2666. Vance, Leonora. Directed Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle and Submitted a Production Book. 
Boston University, M.F.A. 

2667. Valkenburgh, Mary Van. A  Produc- 
tion Study and Text of The Joyous Season, by 
Philip Barrv, as Presented at Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, M.F.A. 

2668. Vliet, Vide A. Production and Produc- 
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tion Book of Dierdre of the Sorrows by James 
M. Synge. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2669. Vogelsang, Robert W. An Analysis and 
Production Report of Peking Man by Ts’ao Yu. 
State College of Washington, M.A. 

2670. Weintraub, Vera. Directed He Who 
Gets Slapped and Submitted Production Book. 
Boston University, M.F.A. 

2671. Zillmer, Herraan Lawrence.’ The Prob- 
lems of Producing a Translation of Lope De 
Vega’s El Perro Del Hortelano. Kansas State 
College, M.S. 


Ill. THe THEATRE IN Its SOCIAL FUNCTION 
A. The Religious Theatre 


2672. Battle, Barbara. A Study of Christo- 
pher Fry as a Religious Dramatist. University 
of North Carolina, M.A. 

2673. Campbell, Parris. A Historical Study 
on the Development of Religious Drama From 
the Medieval Period to the Present. Tennessee 
Agricultural and Industrial State University, 
M.A. 

2674. Cole, Nancy Helen. A Study of Guignol 
of Lyons. Stanford University, M.A. 

2675. Coulson, James P. The Value of Dra- 
matic Instruction in the Seminaries of the 
Episcopal Church. University of Arizona, M.A. 

2776. Haugen, Clair O. Christian Drama. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, M.S. 

2677. Konkel, Joseph Denis. Joan of Arc in 
Dramatic Literature. University of Utah, M.A. 

2678. Marsh, William Hayden. The Presby- 
terian view Toward Sunday Theatricals in 
America. State University of Iowa, M.A. 

2679. Okey, Robert. Functional Staging in a 
Church Drama Program. University of Denver, 
M.A. 


B. The Political Theatre 


2680. Lauder, Barbara Dale. Propagandistic 
Elements in the Dramaturgy of Robert E. 
Sherwood during his Pacifistic Phase of Play- 
writing. Cornell University, M.A. 

2681. Rutledge, Frank Carraci. An Analysis 
of the Relationship of the Nationalistic Activi- 
ties of Sean O’Casey and his Dramatic Works. 
Ohio State University, M.A. 


C. The Educational Theatre 

2682. Archambault, George D. A Descriptive 
Manual Designed for the Operation of the Dra- 
matics Program at Fullerton Union High 
School, Fullerton, California. University of 
Southern California, M.A. 

2683. Biancalana, Josephine. Development of 
a Speech and Drama Department in the Junior 
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High School of the Madera, California, City 
District. San Francisco State College, M.A. 

2684. Borchardt, Donald D. The History of 
Theater at the University of Minnesota. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, M.A. 

2685. de Marks, Clifton. A Study of Prob- 
lems Involved in Developing A Speech and 
Drama Program for the Negro High Schools 
of Mississippi. Tennessee Agricultural and In- 
dustrial State University, M.S. 

2686. Dickinson, Mary Elizabeth. Some Sug- 
gested Methods, Materials and Activities for a 
Handbook of Creative Dramatics. Kent State 
University, M.A. 

2687. Hulsopple, Bill G. The Development of 
a Graduate Achievement Test in Theatre. Ohio 
State University, Ph.D. 

2688. Martin, Carolyn. A Critical Evaluation 
of Creative Dramatic Techniques Employed in 
Public School Speech Improvement. Univer- 
sity of Virginia, M.A. 

2689. Maloon, James Richard. A Quantita- 
tive Analysis of Original Plays Produced in 
American Colleges and Universities from 1952- 
1957. Purdue University, M.S. 

2690. Osborne, Karin. A Survey of the 
Speech and Theatre Program at the University 
of Minnesota High School. University of Min- 
nesota, M.A. 

2691. Roberts, Kenneth Harris. The History 
and Development of the Denison Summer Thea- 
tre. Ohio State University, M.A. 

2692. Rockwell, Kenneth LaMar. Factors 
Contributing ty the Rise and Growth of Dra- 
matics in Tufts College: 1852-1910. Tufts Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

2693. Savage, John Cecil. A Survey of the 
Teaching of Dramatic Movement in the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges. San Francisco State Col- 
lege, M.A. 

2694. Schula, Sr. Mary Charlene. A Plan for 
A Workship Course in Play Production. St. 
Louis University, M.A. 

2695. Segrin, Robert Louis. The Design and 
Construction of Visual Aids for Teaching Col- 
lege Courses in Stage Lighting. San Francisco 
State College, M.A. 

2696. Sumpter, Clyde Gene. The Use of 
Slides in Educational Theatre: A Handbook 
for the Drama Instructor. San Francisco State 
College, M.A. 


D. The Therapeutic Theatre 


2697. Feidner, Edward. A Study of Dramatic 
Activities in Twenty-Three Industrial Recrea- 
tion Programs. Ohio University, M.F.A. 
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2698. Rosenberg, Donald Louis. A Hand- 
book of Materials and Procedures for Indus- 
trial Dramatics. Purdue University, M.S. 


E. The Children’s Theatre 


2699. Davis, Jed Horace, Jr. The Art of 
Scenic Design and Staging for Children’s Thea- 
tre. University of Minnesota, Ph.D. 

2700. Meyer, Jeanette R. The History and 
Organization of the Racine Children’s Theatre. 
University of Wisconsin, M.S. 

2701. Sullinger, Frances Holder. Theatre for 
Children: A Study and Production Book. East 
Texas State College, M.S. 


F. The Community Theatre 


2702. Brown, Edward D. History of the 
Shreveport Little Theatre, Shreveport, La— 
1922-1958. University of Denver, Ph.D. 

2703. Lapena, Amelia L. The Suitability of 
Community Theatre for the Philippines. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, M.A. 

2704. Morehouse, William Mantle. Quanti- 
tative Analysis of Original Plays Produced in 
Summer Stock and Community Theatres, 1952- 
57- Purdue University, M.S. 

2705. Spanabel, Robert Roy. A Community 
Theatre Production of Tennessee Williams’ 
Orpheus Descending with an Analysis of the 
Direction-Production Problems. State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, M.A. 


G. The Commercial Theatre 


2706. Andrews, Sara Elizabeth. Repertory 
Theatre in America: A Critical Survey and A 
Hope. Tufts University, M.A. 

2707. Browning, Richard J. A Record of the 
Professional Theatre Activity in Fargo, Dakota 
Territory, from 1880 through 1883. North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, M.S. 

2708. Crumpler, Gloria Thomas. The Negro 
in the American Theatre and Drama from 1950 
to 1956. Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State University, M.A. 

2709. Jackson, Richard Scott. Stuart Walker 
and Company—Broadway in the Middle West. 
Purdue University, M.S. 

2710. Johnson, Theodore Clark. A History 
of the First Olympic Theatre of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, from 1866-1879. State University of Iowa, 
Ph.D. 

2711. Ludwig, Jay Ferris. McVicker’s Thea- 
tre, 1857-1896. University of Illinois, Ph.D. 

2712. Milner, Althea Ann. The Negro in 
American Drama. University of Oklahoma, 
M.F.A. 
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2713. Probstfield, Evelyn. A Record of the 
Professional Theatre Activity in Fargo, North 
Dakota, from 1g04 through 1913. North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, M.S. 

2714. Roger, Helen Elsie. An Analysis of Suc- 
cessful Broadway Plays Presented from 1919- 
1920 Through 1938-1939 for the Purpose of 
Classifying Those Which Utilized Economic 
Themes as Basic Material for Conflict. Indiana 
University, M.A. 

2715. Rydahl, Eugene Elvin. A History of the 
Legitimate Theatre in East Saginaw, Michigan, 
from 1860-1884. State University of Iowa, Ph.D. 

2716. Swain, Julian R. Theatre: An Inte- 
grating Force in the United States. Baylor Uni- 
versity, M.A. 


H. The International Theatre 

2717. Carlson, Harry Gilbert. The Swedish 
Riksteater: A Study of the Growth and Devel- 
opment of a Modern Provincial Theatre. Ohio 
State University, Ph.D. 

2718. Leonard, Bobby F. A Study of the Col- 
lege and European Touring Productions of Two 
New Plays. University of Arkansas, M.A. 


IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Motion Pictures 

2719. Bright, John Amos. A Study of Pic- 
torial Composition in the Cinema with Empha- 
sis on Color Composition. University of South- 
ern California, M.A. 

2720. Hart, Ralph. The Dark Corner, A 
Film. University of California at Los Angeles, 
M.A. 

2721. Neuman, Henry Bertram. The Western 
Film. Cornell University, M.A. 

2722. Silliman, Thomas Leland. 
into Problems Encountered in a Film Experi- 
mental Integrating Abstract Forms and Music. 
University of California at Los Angeles, M.A. 


Research 
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B. Radio 


2723. McLean, Shirley J. Doctors at Work; 
The American Medical Association’s Use of 
Radio Drama to Inform and Persuade. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, M.S. 

2724. Warner, Edith D. Persuasive Elements 
in the American Medical Association Network 
Radio Dramatizations, 1925 to 1949. University 
of Wisconsin, M.A. 


C, Television 

2725. Baas, Mary Gail. A Study of Theatri- 
cal Elements in Live Television Drama. Ohio 
State University, M.A. 

2726. Connolly, Donald Anthony. An Analy- 
sis of the Applicability of Aristotle’s Poetics to 
Television Drama. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, M.A. 

2727. Currie, Rolf Hector. Dra- 
matic Camera Work and an Analysis of Deadly 
Climate (A Production of Climax!). Stanford 
University, M.A. 

2728. Mills, Donaid Rae. Two Original Tele- 
vision Plays. State University of Iowa, M.A. 


Television 


2729. O'Neill, John Edward. A Survey of 
Trends in Television Education in Departments 
of Speech and Theatre in One Hundred and 
Tweive Colleges and Universities. Indiana Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

2730. Sanderson, Richard Arlo. An Investiga- 
tion into the Elements of Documentary Film 
and Their Use in the Production of the Tele- 
vision Film Series “Dragnet.” University of 
Southern California, M.A. 


731. Stone, George M. Complete Director's 
Continuity Script of a Television Adaptation of 
John Colton and Clemence Randolph's Rain. 
University of South Dakota, M.A. 
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THEODORE J. SHANK 


In terms of the number of produc- 
tions, the number of participants, and 
the variety of offerings, the American 
educational theatre is probably the most 
active theatrical force in the United 
States. The four hundred and seventy- 
nine institutions which responded to an 
annual questionnaire sent to AETA col- 
leges and universities reported that from 
June, 1958, to June, 1959, 79,710 stu- 
dents participated in 2,111 productions 
of 848 different full-length plays which 
were seen by a total audience of 
2,712,173. 

In Table I, which shows the distribu- 
tion of productions among the six cate- 
gories used in these annual surveys, two 
trends are apparent. Throughout the 
ten years of the Production Lists Proj- 
ect Broadway plays have been more im- 
portant in the composition of produc- 
tion schedules than any other single 
category. In the last five years, however, 
the Broadway play has gradually, but 
steadily, decreased in importance, and 
the standard play has become more im- 


Theodore J. Shank is on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, and is Chairman of 
the AETA Productions Lists Project. 

1S0 designated “When by virtue of a pas- 
sage of time or the dignity of the style or idea, 
it had survived or gave promise of surviving 
as a contribution to world drama.” See John 
Dietrich, “Survey of Dramatic Activity in Amer- 
ican Colleges: 1946-1947," Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXXIV _ (1948), 183-190. Summaries of 
subsequent surveys appear in the May issues 
of ETJ beginning in 1950. 


PLAY SELECTION IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES, 


1958-1959 


portant. Although in 1958-59 there were 
proportionally fewer Broadway plays 
and more standard plays than has been 
demonstrated in any of the previous 
surveys, there is still a great imbalance 
in that the former category consists al- 
most entirely of plays written in one 
country in little more than fifty years 
and the latter embraces the drama of 
many countries over twenty-five cen- 
turies. 

Of the twenty plays most frequently 
produced during the season of 1958-59 
(see Table I1) only four were written 
prior to 1930 and the drama of only 
three countries was represented. In spite 
of the comparative popularity of con- 
temporary plays, Shakespeare continued 
to be the most frequently produced 
dramatist as can be seen in Table III. 


The concentration on recent Amer- 
ican works is further evident in the 
musical category, which includes all pro- 
ductions involving an extensive use of 
music from musical comedies to operas. 
More than half of the productions in 
this group were of musicals which, like 
the Broadway plays, were originally pre- 
sented in New York and gained their 
reputations from successful runs there. 
Of the nine musicals given five or more 
productions all but one were of Broad- 
way origin and six of these had been 
made into motion pictures. 
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TABLE I 
CLASSIFICATION OF PRODUCTIONS. 


Per Cent of Total Productions 


Average 
Category 1950-55 1957-58 


Number of 
of Plays Productions 
1958-59 1958-59 


Number 


1958-59 


33-2 
40.4 
10.1 


Standard 
Broadway 
Musical 


Original 5-7 
Children’s 6.8 
Miscellaneous a 3.8 


234 733 
237 847 
84 175 
125 127 
95 132 
73 97 


TABLE II 
Twenty Most FREQUENTLY PRODUCED PLAYS. 


Number of 


Play Productions 


The Glass Menagerie 

Inherit the Wind 

Visit to a Small Planet 

The Teahouse of the August Moon 
The Crucible 

The Importance of Being Earnest 
The Matchmaker 

Antigone (Anouilh) 

Death of a Salesman 

The Diary of Anne Frank 

The Madwoman of Chaillot 

The Rainmaker 

Hedda Gabler 

Our Town 

The Taming of the Shrew 

Blithe Spirit 

The Boy Friend 

Harvey 

Macbeth 

Oklahoma! 


TABLE III 
DRAMATISTS WHOSE PLAYS RECEIVED MORE THAN 
TEN PRODUCTIONS. 


No. of 
Plays 


No. of 


Playwright Productions 


Shakespeare 
Shaw 

Miller 
Anouilh 
Wilder 
Williams 
Giraudoux 
Moliere 
Patrick 
Ibsen 
Sophocles 
O'Neill 
Anderson, M. 
Coward 
Lorca 

Van Druten 
Fry 
Chekhov 
Ionesco 
Euripides 
Eliot 


CO Or DP Dour 


While the proportion of musicals was 
smaller than the average for the years 
1950-55, children’s plays were of greater 
importance. The most frequently pro- 
duced plays for children were adapta- 
tions of well-known stories which make 
extensive use of fantasy rather than of 
more realistic stories of the Tom Sawyer 
variety. Those plays receiving five or 
more productions were: Cinderella (8), 
Hansel and Gretel (8), Alice in Wonder- 
land (6), The Emperor’s New Clothes 
(5), Rumpelstiltskin (5), and The Wiz- 
ard of Oz (5). 

The importance of the original play 
in college and university production 
schedules has varied little since 1955 
and no significant trend is apparent. Of 
the 125 full-length originals presented 
during 1958-59 nearly half were revues, 
musicals, children’s plays, or miscel- 
laneous types, and only 66 legitimate 
plays were produced. In addition to the 
full-length scripts presented for the first 
time, 417 original one-act plays received 
their initial performances during the 
year.2 As might be expected, the large 
institutions which offer graduate work 
in theatre have taken the lead in the 
presentation of original plays. 

By way of making the production sta- 
tistics more meaningful, the question- 
naire for this year attempted to gather 
information concerning the factors 
which influenced play selection. Each 
college and university was asked to rank 


2 There were 2,246 other one-act plays pre- 
sented during 1958-59. 
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in the order of importance those factors, 
among the six listed on the form, which 
had influenced their selection of plays 
during the year. A summary of the re: 
sults, which is presented in Table IV, 
may partially explain the particular dis- 
tribution of plays found on the produc- 
tion schedules. 

Whatever criticism might be leveled 
at the educational theatre, there is no 
denying that the college and university 


theatres are active and vigorous; com- 
pared to the commercial theatre in this 
country their production schedules are 
extremely varied. The major trend is 
the increased attention given to plays 
which have not recently been presented 
on Broadway—a trend which seems to 
reflect the fact that the academic dis- 
cipline of theatre is becoming more edu- 
cationally, and consequently more finan- 
cially, secure. 


TABLE IV 
FActors INFLUENCING PLAYs SELECTION. 


% of Institutions 
Influenced by 


Influencing Factor 


% of Institutions 
Listing as Most Important 


Educational or Artistic Value 
Student Ability 

Audience Interest 

Proportion of Men and Women 
Production Costs 

Box Office Receipts 

All Others 


Method vs. Enlightenment 


Criticism, as T. §. Eliot once remarked, is not “autotelic’; it is not an end 
in itself, but a means to the greater understanding and appreciation of literary 
works. It should always be tested by its success in achieving that end. The 
tendency of professional critics is to establish a method, which can be taught to 
disciples, and to set more store by the right handling of the method than by the 
increased perception, understanding, and appreciation it yields—David Daiches. 
Critical Approaches to Literature. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1956. (Reprinted by permission.) 
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THE AETA CONVENTION IN 
WASHINGTON D. C.: DECEMBER 1959 


MARJORIE L. DYCKE 


AETA Convention, held De- 
cember 28-30 and arranged by Samuel 
Selden, had as its theme, Creating the 
Conditions for a More Imaginative The- 
atre. Local arrangements were admirably 
made by Betty McGee Vetter. 

As ordained by the new Constitution, 
there were ten “continuing sections” 
(i.e. areas which must be included in 
every convention)—Theatre History, 
Dramatic Theory and Criticism, Direct- 
ing, Acting, Playwriting, Designing, 
Technical Production, Theatre Archi- 
tecture, Secondary School Theatre, and 
Children’s Theatre. Because the ten- 
section plan provided the design of the 
convention, this report is organized by 
subject. Sessions which were not part of 
the “continuing sections” will be in- 
cluded at the place which seems most 
appropriate. The first two names fol- 
lowing the title of each section are, re- 
spectively, the Chairman and Secretary. 
Theatre History. (Dec. 28) Monroe Lippman, 
Tulane U.; George W. Hendrickson, Tulane U.; 
Daniel Krempel, Elmira Coll.; Kalman A. 
Burnim, U. of Pittsburgh; Marvin Rosenberg, 
U. of California, Berkeley. 

Using mediaeval theatre to illustrate his 
point, the first Speaker dealt with the impor- 
tance of understanding and conveying an entire 
artistic and social culture through a_ stage 
production, not simply the script which meets 
the unenlightened eye. The second paper pre- 


The 


Marjorie L. Dycke teaches at the New York 
School of Performing Arts. 


sented the case for David Garrick as “the first 
modern director in the English theatre, in the 
sense that he imposed a single and somewhat 
unifying concept onto the interpretation of all 
characters in a drama” in an era where catch- 
as-catch-can rehearsals were the rule to which 
his were an exception. In the third paper, a 
detailed description of Salvini’s performance 
of Othello was presented. 


Theatre Research. (Dec. 29) Oscar G. Brockett, 
State U. of Iowa; Richard Gillespie, New Jersey 
State Coll.; Paul Hostetler, Tulane U.; David 
Schaal, State U. of Iowa; Jonathan Curvin, 
U. of Wisconsin. 

All papers dealt with theatre in America. The 
first was a study of James H. Caldwell, actor, 
manager, and later civic leader in New Orleans 
in the first half of the nineteeth century. The 
second treated the casting, rehearsal and direc- 
tion practices (imported from England) which 
were current in the American theatre from 1752 
to 1810. The last paper was concerned with 
foreign views of the American theatre with sam- 
ples of criticisms from the earliest times to the 
present. 


The Theatre Historian as Adventurer. (Dec. 30) 
Marvin Rosenberg, U. of California, Berkeley; 
Edward Brubaker, Franklin and Marshall Coll.; 
Garff Wilson, U. of California, Berkeley; Wil- 
liam Van Lennep, Harvard Coll. Library The- 
atre Collection; Edward Langhans, U. of Hawaii. 

The first adventure involved eye-witness 
descriptions of four great American comic actors 
of the igth century: Henry Placide, William E. 
Burton, John Gilbert, and William Warren, and 
contrasted their techniques with those of 
comedians today. The second adventure con- 
cerned forgeries in theatre memorabilia: the 
picture of the John’s Street Theatre in New 
York, the bill printed for Ford’s Theatre the 
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night of Lincoln's assassination. The last ad- 
venture dealt with promptbooks of the medi- 
aeval, Renaissance and Restoration periods. 
Dramatic Literature: The Lost Art of “Seeing” 
Plays. (Dec. 28) George A. McCalmon, Cornell 
U.; Warren S. Smith, Pennsylvania State U.; 
Robert W. Corrigan, Tulane U.; Theodore Hoff- 
man, Carnegie Inst. of Technology; William 
Oliver, U. of California, Berkeley. 

The first paper, “Writing for Actors,” main- 

tained that plays must be written “only for 
actors—never for readers,” that in the beginning 
was the gesture, not the word. It concluded 
that the new play is evolving from the pan- 
tomimist’s art rather than from literary motives. 
The second paper, “Writing for Audiences,” also 
attacked the literary orientation to dramatic 
literature, holding that the real value of a play 
cannot be measured without a knowledge of the 
way it was produced and its effect on the au- 
diences which responded to it in its time. The 
last paper, “Writing for Values,” decried the 
sentimentality and “intellectual vacuity” of 
American plays. 
The Drama of Religious Experience. (Dec. 29) 
Harold Boston U. School of 
Theology; James R. Carlson, Hamline U. substi- 
tuting for James Warren, Scarritt Coll.; Robert 
Corrigan, Tulane U.; E. Martin Browne and 
Henzie Raeburn, England. 


Ehrensperger, 


According to Mr. Corrigan, although the gen- 
eral affirmation of life which characterizes 
Thornton Wilder’s work may be regarded as 
relevant to religious values, his plays cannot be 
regarded as religious in the tradition of a 
revealed and historical religion such as Chris- 
tianitv. In Mr. Browne's presentation, assisted 
by Henzie Raeburn (Mrs. Browne), various 
religious themes in the work of T. S. Eliot were 
described and illustrated by readings. 


The Educational Theatre’s Responsibility as a 
Producer. (Dec. 29) Mouzon Law, U. of Texas; 
Milton Leech, Texas Western Coll.; Joseph W. 
Scott, U. of Illinois; John W. Parker, U. of 
North Carolina; Norris Houghton, Vassar Coll. 
and the Phoenix Theatre. 

Joseph Scott proposed that the universities 
set up a special agency within their organiza- 
solely with theatrical 


tions to be concerned 


production instead of relying on professors who 
produce plays in addition to their other univer- 
sity chores. Such an innovation “would permit 
the university to take leadership in this area 
of the arts as it does in the scientific areas.” The 
second paper examined the nature of the au- 
dience of a well-established educational theatre 
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and concluded that “the largest single classifica- 
tion represents professional men and_ their 
families . . . then, townspeople and habitual the- 
atregoers from nearby communities, and last of 
all, the students.” In the last paper, Norris 
Houghton focussed attention on six main points, 
illustrating them with experiences from the 
operation of the Phoenix Theatre; choice of 
play, excellence of production, reasonable scale 
of prices to reach a broad audience, stimulation 
and education of potential audiences through a 
solid, well-planned and imaginative program 
including educational television, and promotion 
of the product itself. As a professional who 
produces only plays of quality, Mr. Houghton 
found no excuse for educators who would do 
less. 

Playwriting: What Colleges can do to Prepare 
Playwrights for Professional Careers. (Dec. 28) 
Marian Gallaway, U. of Alabama; Charles Munro 
Getchell, U. of Mississippi; George Hamlin, 


New Dramatists Committee; Alan Schneider, 
Director; Howard Lindsay, Playwright-Actor- 
Director, substituting for Robert Anderson, 
Playwright. 


Mr. Hamlin charged the colleges to teach 
that professional playwriting is the business of 
writing plays: to the craft is added the consid- 
eration of making money. Art and craftsmanship 
have to grow up together: there is no gulf 
between them. A professional atmosphere should 
be maintained in college theatre, i.e. high stand- 
ards, constructive criticism, no coddling. Play- 
wrights should have the opportunity often to 
watch the preparation of productions of new 
plays. Alan Schneider added and developed the 
thought that the new playwright must learn 
that “production is not a plot against his life.” 
Theatre is a collaborative procedure. There is 
an unfortunate cleavage growing between play- 
wrights and directors, each feeling that the 
other is “ruining his work.” Since new play- 
wrights do not know enough about production, 
they have much to learn. They need to belong 
to a theatre-producing organization to learn 
production so they will not be easily discour- 
aged. Howard Lindsay agreed with Mr. Schneider 
that the playwright-director collaboration is a 
difficult one, but cautioned that the dramatist 
knows more about his play than the director, 
and advised that both go over the script to- 
gether for a long time before it goes into produc- 
tion. Other observations were: college play- 
wrights will not be able to hit New York with 
their first plays and should not expect to; 
a “hit” first play can be the worst thing that 
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happens to a playwright; the playwright should 
get back to the typewriter habitually. 

The Playwright’s Search for Materials—Myth, 
Morality and Emotion. (Dec. 29) Thomas M. 
Patterson (Chairman and Secretary), U. of North 
Carolina; George McCalmon, Cornell U.; Joseph 
B. Baldwin, U. of Nebraska; Robert Guy 
Barrows, New York U. 

The first paper proposed that, since myths 

represent archetypal situations and _ patterns 
projecting human emotional experiences, they 
are fine material, ready-made in a sense, for the 
dramatist. The point of the second paper can 
best be conveyed by these quotations from it: 
“Morality is what we expect of other people; 
our own behavior is based upon desire. This 
desire is conditioned by a balanced judgment 
of risk, consequences, and the picture of our- 
selves which we like to cherish. On the stage, 
morality . . . is expected of minor characters. 
The protagonists are governed by desire.” The 
final paper praised Eugene O'Neill and Tennes- 
see Williams as the only American writers will- 
ing to dig into themselves and “catch the true 
quality of human _ experience,” devastating 
though it may be. 
Playwriting: The Search for the Dramatic 
Motive. (Dec. 30) Donald H. Dickinson, Loyola 
U. (Chairman and Secretary); Roger M. Busfield, 
Jr., Michigan State U. (paper submitted); Natalie 
E. White, Wheeling Coll.; Theodore Apstein, 
Columbia U. (absent). 

With two of the three panelists missing, the 

Chairman read Mr. Busfield’s paper, which 
stressed the importance of the subconscious 
mind in providing and nourishing the dramatic 
motive. He recommended attention to and con- 
tact with life. Miss White’s extemporaneous 
speech related her experiences in writing the 
first draft of a play, showing how personal 
experiences and memories can be put to use if 
they are fired by an organizing idea, a dramatic 
motive. 
Directing. (Dec. 28) William W. Melnitz, U. 
of California, Los Angeles; Theodore Hoffman, 
Carnegie Inst. of Tech. (absent); Walden Boyle, 
U. of California, Los Angeles; John Reich, 
Goodman Memorial Theatre; Jules Irving, San 
Francisco, substituting for William Ball, N.Y. 
Director. 

The first paper urged that the surface mechan- 
ical supports which lead to slickness in produc- 
tion should not be substituted for sound artistic 
concepts. The second paper, on “The Letter and 
Spirit of Directing,” proposed that in directing 
the technical and the artistic should blend as 
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one. The last speaker took as his theme, 
“Producing Serious Plays for Money” and 
showed how this had been done in his theatre. 
Directing the Classics: Outdoors or In? (Dec. 
29) Delmar E. Solem, U. of Miami; Philip Dec- 
ker, McMurray Coll.; Samuel Selden, U.C.L.A.; 
Harry Davis, U. of North Carolina; Lee 
Mitchell, Northwestern U. (paper read by Jack 
Clay, U. of Miami). 

The speakers agreed that outdoor production 

offers possibilities which no indoor situation 
can equal: larger scale, and partnership with 
nature. Disadvantages are: unpredictability of 
weather, limitations in choices of plays to those 
which can be performed broadly, more pos- 
sibilities of audience distraction, less variety 
and flexibility in illumination, reduction in 
effectiveness of voices and musical instruments. 
Further limitations are imposed when produc- 
tions are planned for both indoor and outdoor 
“exposure” at the same time. 
Directing the New Script. (Dec. 30) Frank 
McMullan, Yale U.; Leighton Ballew, U. of 
Georgia; Foster Fitz-Simmons, U. of North 
Carolina; Lawrence Carra, Carnegie Inst. of 
Tech.; Kirk Denmark, Beloit Coll. 

Some of the points made by the speakers in 

this panel were: the director must not usurp the 
position of the playwright; the director is co- 
author of the new script but must remain faith- 
ful to the play’s intent; the director must be 
enthusiastic about the new script or not under- 
take it; frank discussion between playwright and 
director is essential before the casting-and- 
rehearsal stage; the director must find out what 
the play is trying to say and see that the script 
says it; a new script calls for resources on the 
part of the director not necessarily used when 
he works with a published script; the director 
needs much experience with “old” scripts; actors 
are contributing artists to be listened to by 
director and playwright in working up a new 
script; there are audiences for new scripts if 
the plays are good. 
Acting: Movement (Dec. 28) Juana de Laban, 
Baylor U.; Nafe E. Katter, U. of Connecticut; 
Erika Thimey, Dance Theatre, Washington; 
Eleanor King, U. of Arkansas. 

This session combined lecture, demonstra- 
tion, and audience-participation in movement 
and in discussion afterwards. Movement in the 
theatre was described as “the actor’s non-verbal 
communication.” Movement communicates the 
place and period of the action, the physical as 
well as the emotional relationship between char- 
acters and between a character and his 
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surroundings. The actor’s training in movement 
should be thorough. Directors can extend their 
scope through a knowledge of choreography, 
especially for poetic and formal drama. 

Objective Acting: The Epic Insight. (Dec. 29) 
Russell Graves (Chairman and Secretary) U. of 
North Carolina; Frederick Sitton, Northwestern 
U.; Kai Jurgensen, U. of North Carolina; 
William Melnitz, U. of California, Los Angeles. 

The panelists agreed that too much fuss has 

been made over Brecht as theoretician. They 
emphasized the greater significance of his work 
as poet and theatre practitioner. Presentational 
theatre predates Brecht by at least 2500 years. 
Mr. Melnitz spoke of his personal experiences in 
working with Brecht. 
Developing the Actor’s Senses. (Dec. 30) Leigh- 
ton Ballew, U. of Georgia; Arthur Dorlag, 
Florida State U.; Stella Adler, Stella Adler 
Theatre Studio, New York; Jack Clay, U. of 
Miami; Dan W. Mullin, Tulane U. 

Miss Adler spoke on the large issue of the 
actor’s responsibility to his chosen profession, 
his need for talent, craft, and culture, for ed- 
ucation and training, and for ideals. She de- 
fended the Stanislavsky Method against its 
would-be friends, describing the Method as cre- 
ative, fluid and individual, requiring vocal, 


physical and emotional discipline. Dealing with 


specific aspects of the Method, Jack Clay en- 
dorsed Stanislavsky’s use of moment-to-moment 
playing of intentions, rather than Boleslavsky’s 
“personalization through substitution” of the 
actor’s own emotional experiences. Dan Mullin 
pointed to contradictory statements by several 
exponents of the Method and raised some ques- 
tions of his own, about Memory of Emotion. 
Designing. (Dec. 28) Arnold S. Gillette, State 
U. of Iowa; Hal Shiffler, Hastings Coll. substi- 
tuting for John Paul, Phoenix Coll.; Herman 
Zimmerman, Northwestern U.; Robert Ran- 
dolph, Scenic Designers’ Union, N.Y. (paper 
read by Chairman); William Hatch, Brooklyn 
Coll. 

The first paper dealt with designing for 
Children’s Theatre, and expressed the view that, 
while it is untrue that realism has little to do 
with the production of children’s plays, yet a 
theatricalism which utilizes the best of the 
presentational style is valid for such produc- 
tions. The main point of the second paper was 
that the director and designer together work 
out the concept of the production which the 
setting helps to express. In the last paper, the 
importance of research was stressed. 

The Designer in Search of New Ideas. (Dec. 29) 


George Corrin, American Broadcasting Co.; 
Gerry Gentile; Lester Polakov, Lester Polakov 
Studio of Stage Design; Paul ‘Trautvetter, 
Carnegie Inst. of Tech. 

Mr. Polakov spoke of his approach to the 
teaching of scene design which includes a 
written analysis of the play and the play idea, 
associative research for selection of images, use 
of emotions through “free design” and ‘“‘doo- 
dling” and for color, a detailed list of physical 
requirements, actions and changes demanded 
by the script. Mr. Trautvetter concentrated on 
the employment opportunities available to scene 
designers beyond the Broadway theatre. 
Costume, Scenery, and the Budget. (Dec. 30) 
Sister Mary Angelita, B.V.M., substituting for 
Margaret Mary Young, Shreveport Little The- 
atre; Mary Helen Kelley, Indiana U. substi- 
tuting for Sister Mary Honora, O.P.; John Jones, 
U.C.L.A.; Jean Rosenthal, Theatre Production 
Service; Dave Bryant, Sheboygan Little Theatre. 

The first paper pointed out that costumes 
should not outshine nor restrict the actors, that 
they should be based on full and _ original 
research not on costume plates drawn by anoth- 
er artist, and that costumes should not be 
reused but created afresh for each new produc- 
tion. Miss Rosenthal showed samples of new 
equipment now available for lighting even with- 
in limited budgets. In lighting design, she 
cautioned that the lighting should never over- 
state the emotion of a scene. The last paper 
pointed out the importance of making up a 
schedule of simple-set, simple costume plays to 
balance the expense of the more lavish ones 
like musicals. 

Theatre Architecture. (Dec. 28) Joel E. Rubin, 
Kleig] Bros. Lighting, N.Y.; James Hull Miller, 
Arts Laboratory, Shreveport, La.; Edward C. 
Cole, Yale U.; Abe Feder, Lighting Consultant, 
N.Y.; Ben Schlanger, Consulting Architect, N.Y. 

Mr. Cole emphasized the importance of plan- 
ning a theatre “from the inside out,” i.e. from 
the place where the play is performed and in 
accordance with the needs of the group using 
the stage. He predicted that new theatre equip- 
ment will dictate that courses in stagecraft give 
way to those in “Theatre Engineering.” Abe 
Feder proposed that, since in commercial life 
lighting had become an art generally regarded 
both as indispensable and more inspired 
than in the theatre, we would have to borrow 
back from public buildings what was once the 
theatre’s talent for lighting. Ben Schlanger spoke 
of the necessity of satisfying the greater expec- 
tations of the people conditioned by the tech- 
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nical excellences of the mass media. High costs, 
constant technological improvements, obsolete 
building codes, all complicate the problem. Re- 
search into human viewing patterns is needed 
so that the theatre will attract more theatre- 
goers. 

Technical Production. (Dec. 28) Sam M. Marks, 
Purdue U.; James H. Clay, Iowa State Teachers 
Coll. substituting for Daniel Krempel, Elmira 
Coll.; Richard G. Smith, Denison U.; Richard 
Jackson, Purdue U.; Arnold S. Gillette, State 
U. of Iowa. 

The first speaker advocated greater stand- 
ardization in stage settings through short and 
long range planning. The limitations are more 
imagined than real; efficiency is vastly increased. 
The second speaker detailed the advantages 
and techniques for use of the opaque projector 
as a substitute for set pieces, drops, and dec- 
orated flats. The final presentation was accom- 
panied by slides of actual settings provided by 
unit structures designed for such unlikely spots 
as an abandoned library and old gymnasium. 
New Developments in Technical Methods. (Dec. 
29) George P. Crepeau, Ohio State U.; James 
K. Kuser, Kleig] Bros. Lighting Co., N.Y.; 
Ralph Duckwall, Jr., U. of Michigan; Robert 
C. Burroughs, U. of Arizona; George Corrin, 
American Broadcasting Co., N.Y. 


Each of the speakers presented a wealth of 
suggestions in regard to new materials and their 
uses. 

Trends and Implementation 


in Open Stage 
Lighting. (Dec. 30) James H. Miller, Design 
Consultant, Shreveport, La.; Nat Eek, Michigan 
State U.; Joel E. Rubin, Kleig! Bros. Lighting, 
N.Y.; James E. Jewell, C. J. Holzmueller Co., 
San Francisco. 

The Chairman defined the open stage as a 

single chamber without a proscenium arch but 
with a vertical background behind the perform- 
er. Joel Rubin demonstrated a possible equip- 
ment set-up, using spotlighting almost complete- 
ly, to give a sculptural effect to the actor. James 
Jewell showed how a careful selection of control 
equipment could create a more flexible switch- 
board for less money. 
Music in the Theatre. (Dec. 30) Frank Magers. 
U. of Omaha; Robert Sporre, U. of Texas; 
Alice Griffin, Hunter College (absent); Joseph 
W. Young, Field Entertainments, U.S. Army; 
John L. Price, Musicarnival. 

Mr. Young's presentation dealt with the dif- 
ferences between the musical theatres of 
America and West Germany, with emphasis on 
the variety and continuity of those in Germany. 
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American musical theatre provides better acting, 
while the German requires better musical 
training. Mr. Price argued that, although tent 
musicals are expensive to produce, they pay off 
financially and artistically. 

Our New Cultural Ambassadors: The Univer- 
sities. (Dec. 30) Leonard Leone, Wayne State U.; 
S. Randolph Edmonds, Florida A. and M. U.; 
Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., Catholic U. of 
America; C. Robert Kase, U. of Delaware; 
Richard D. Spear, Wayne State U.; Thomas S. 
Watson, U. of Delaware. 

Father Hartke described the development of 
the idea of overseas touring from a meeting 
called by President Truman in 1952 to the 
present, and called for maintenance of high 
standards. Mr. Kase spoke in detail of the 
preparations for touring, including the academic 
schedule, and of the educational advantages of 
the program for the participants as well as the 
recipients. Mr. Watson presented a set of instruc- 
tions for the design, construction, packing, 
transportation, and setting up of scenery and 
lights for overseas touring for the Department 
of Defense. Richard Spear described his touring 
stage set, which was adapted for five plays on 
a tour of India. 

The importance of this panel was pointed up 
by the speaker at the Convention Luncheon: 
Robert Thayer, Head of the new Bureau of 
International Cultural Relations, State Depart- 
ment. He called “Cultural Diplomacy” the key 
to the next decade, which will require a close 
relation between government and the educa- 
tional field for the national interest. He asked 
for advice on how to increase the number of 
university touring companies now going abroad. 
Theatre for the Intellect and the Emotions. 
(Dec. 29) William R. Reardon, State U. of Iowa; 
Eugene K. Bristow, Indiana U.; Glynne Wick- 
ham, U. of Bristol, England. Questioners: W. L. 
Sharp, U. of California, Riverside; Arthur 
Houseman, St. Cloud U. 


Mr. Wickham examined the paradox of an 
emotional art in an intellectual environment—a 
continuing problem which faces every educa- 
tional theatre. He suggested that the solution 
lies in striking a balance between the profes- 
sional theatre and the academic community, 
with the emphasis on the “growth and training 
of the student's critical tastes and judgment.” 
The university theatre cannot and should not 
presume to be a professional training school for 
the theatre. During the questioning period, Mr. 
Sharp agreed with the basic premise but sought 
a stronger synthesis of the two elements. Taking 
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educational theatre can be a training ground for 
the professional, and can provide both tech- 
nique and academic background. 

The Arts in The Curriculum—Or Out? (Dec. 
go) Jack Morrison, U.C.L.A.; Mayo Bryce, U.S. 
Office of Education; Kenneth L. Graham, U. of 
Minnesota; Eugene Moreland substituting for 
Vanett Lawlor, both of Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference; Ralph Beelke, National Asso- 
ciation of Art Education. 

All speakers stressed the importance of in- 

cluding the arts in the curriculum for refine- 
ment of feeling, appreciation and enlargement 
of understanding. Stronger curricula must be 
devised immediately for both teacher and stu- 
dent education. 
New Teaching Aids for the Drama Classroom. 
(Dec. 29) Harry E. Davis, U. of North Carolina; 
Wayne Bowman, William and Mary Coll., 
Norfolk; Arthur Dorlag, Florida State U.; 
Kenneth McIntyre, U. of North Carolina; Mrs. 
Mickey Bloodsworth, National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

The first speaker, as Chairman of the AETA 

Audio-Visual Aids Project, spoke of the four 
major undertakings of the project in the past 
year: three concerned with audio-and video- 
tape, one with a booklet to aid the teacher who 
wants to prepare his own slides. The other two 
speakers discussed the use of existing aids: 
films, slides, dioramas, puppets. 
Children’s Theatre. (Dec. 28) Burdette Fitz- 
gerald, U.C.L.A.; James Popovich, U. of Georgia; 
Geraldine Siks, U. of Washington; Mayo Bryce, 
U.S. Office of Education; Paul Kozelka, Teachers 
Coll., Columbia U.; Interrogator—Stuart E. 
Dean, U.S. Office of Education. 

The first two speakers, recognizing the im- 
portance of child drama in the experiences of 
growth, were concerned with America’s lack of 
interest in cultural activities. Mayo Bryce said 
that the American people must search them- 
selves for a new sense of values if the cultural 
arts are to be an important factor in American 
life. The last speaker reported on the progress 
made by a committee of CTC in encouraging 
the wider use of Creative Dramatics. 

Creative Dramatics. (Dec. 30) Geraldine Siks 
(Chairman and Secretary), U. of Washington; 
Patricia MclIlrath, U. of Kansas City (absent); 
Barbara MclIntrye, U. of Pittsburgh; Dorothy 
Schwartz, Shades Valley High School, Birming- 
ham, substituting for Agnes Haaga, U. of 
Washington; Group Discussion Leaders and 
Secretaries: Linnie Mae Brobston, U. of Ala- 
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issue with both, Mr. Houseman argued that the 
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bama; Helen Brown, Mott Foundation, Flint, 
Michigan; Isabel Burger, Children’s Theatre 
Association, Baltimore; William Cleveland, 
George School, Pennsylvania; Nat Eek, Michigan 
State U.; Elinor Rice Fuchs, Evanston Public 
Schools, Illinois; Burdette Fitzgerald, U.C.L.A.; 
George Lewis, Ohio State U.; Albert O. Mitchell, 
Brigham Young U.; Elsi Rowland, Neighborhood 
House, Boston. 


The first speaker defined creative dramatics 

as an art form which stimulates new relations 
from the interplay of the uniqueness of each 
participant and his environment. Dorothy 
Schwartz listed three ways of achieving a pro- 
gram for all children: (1) guidance in schools 
by specialists, (2) leadership through classroom 
teachers, (3) community programs. The two 
talks were followed by discussion in small 
groups, out of which came the recommendation 
that CTC regional organizations should take the 
responsibility for convincing their state colleges 
to offer courses in creative dramatics, and of 
convincing state Boards of Education to make 
creative dramatics a required course for all 
elementary school teachers. 
High School Theatre for Student Therapy or 
Audience Enjoyment? (Dec. 29) Mabel Wright 
Henry, Wilmington High School, Delaware; 
Elinor Rice Fuchs, Evanston Public Schools, 
substituting for Maizie Weil, Upper Darby Sr. 
High School, Pennsylvania; George Henry, U. 
of Delaware; Frieda Reed, Upper Darby Sr. 
High School; Charlotte Motter, Canoga Park 
High School, Los Angeles (paper read); Camp- 
ton Bell, U. of Denver. 

In these papers there was complete agree- 

ment that if the director chooses the best plays, 
including the classics, and does the best job 
artistically possible, the other elements (en- 
joyment and therapy) emerge inevitably as by- 
products. 
Undergraduate Training: Range and Standards. 
(Dec. 29) John W. Caldwell, U. of Louisville; 
James Byrd, U. of Louisville; Joseph E. Wright, 
Vanderbilt U.; Leighton M. Ballew, U. of Geor- 
gia. 

The questions presented and discussed in this 
panel were: (1) What is the purpose of the 
undergraduate program in Drama: to train 
professional actors or to give a liberal arts 
education? (2) What is the obligation of the 
Drama Department to the university? 
Graduate Training: Range and Purpose. (Dec. 
29) Frank M Whiting, U. of Minnesota; Oscar 
G. Brockett, State U. of Iowa; Mrs. Lowell Man- 
full, U. of Minnesota (absent); Everett Schreck, 
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Ohio State U.; Frederick Hunter, U. of Texas; 
Hubert Heffner, Indiana U.; Clarence Simon, 
Northwestern U. (absent). 

The first paper reviewed the current re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. degree in America and 
suggested areas in which they should be tight- 
ened and others in which they should be re- 
laxed. The second called for demanding of a 
graduate student the mastery of theatre art 
together with knowledge of dramatic literature, 
dramatic-theatric history, and theory. Mr. Heff- 
ner, regretting the lack of a continuous theatre 
tradition in the U. S., pointed to the need for 
teaching both the art of theare and the art of 
drama. Besides the library, he mentioned the 
graphic and plastic arts, psychology, philoso- 
phy, and history as important resource areas 
for the graduate student in theatre. 
Reckoning With Community Theatre. (Dec. 30) 
Robert Telford, Virginia Museum Theatre, 
Richmond; Walter Jensen, Theatre Atlanta; 
Donald Kleckner, Bowling Green State U. Thea- 
tre; Peter M. Carnahan, Joe Jefferson Players; 
John W. Caldwell, U. of Louisville. 

The first speaker found that universities are 

not, to any real extent, preparing students for 
community theatre work. The fault was laid 
at the door of the community theatre—‘“iso- 
lated, provincial.” A six-point program of ac- 
tion was offered to improve the situation. The 
second speaker deplored the low standards in 
most community theatre work, suggesting rea- 
sons for this state and urging changes. The last 
speaker described the program of the Louisville 
Playhouse, now semi-professional and accus- 
tomed to doing new plays. 
Persuading the TV Producers to Give Us the 
Kind of Programs We Want. (Dec. 30) James 
Lynch, Indiana U. substituting for William Kin- 
zer, Indiana U.; Edward Stasheff, U. of Michi- 
gan; Henry Austin, U. of Michigan; William 
Bluem, Ohio Wesleyan U.; Robert Hilliard, 
Adelphi Coll. 

Mr. Austin proposed that the problem of pro- 
viding for minority tastes is crucial on TV 
since there is no equivalent of Off-Broadway 
or community theatre TV. If fear of offend- 
ing minorities is the only concern which the 
networks have about small groups, he sug- 
gested that we make them fear offending the 
intellectual minority. William Bluem questioned 
the adequacy of educational TV’s service to 
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the public. He criticized use of prime time 
for systematized instruction, lack of imagina- 
tion in local programming, lack of boldness in 
original invention. Robert Hilliard argued that 
commercial sponsorship of individual programs 
brought with it various forms of censorship to 
the detriment of the public interest. He pro- 
posed that the network officials have greater 
control over the programming for which they 
are ultimately responsible. 

The Motion Picture. (Dec. 30) John Ehle 
(Chairman and Secretary), U. of North Caro- 
lina; Richard Griffith, Museum of Modern Art, 
N. Y.; Dore Schary, Screen and Stage Writer 
and Producer. 

Mr. Griffith held that the high cost of pro- 

duction today requires that a picture be big 
and long, usually one adapted from a pre-tested 
novel or play, and extensively publicized before 
release. The size and scope hinder artistic 
accomplishment. The film does have new free- 
dom, however, because legal censorship has 
broken down under court decisions, and be- 
cause producers, through TV competition, are 
seeking new ways to reach audiences. Mr. 
Schary noted that the picture of American char- 
acter, accepted by Americans and reflected in 
the movies, stems largely from our pioneer 
experiences. Because of Soviet competition, 
however, we may have changed as a people, 
and the movies of the future may reflect a new 
American character, one sturdier and more 
realistic, aware of world needs and the needs 
of individuals in the world. 
Secondary School Theatre. (Dec. 29) Walter 
Peck, Miami Beach Sr. High School; Mary 
Ellen Burgess, Dept. of Education, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada; John Barner, Ambridge High 
School, Pennsylvania; Dina Rees Evans, Youngs- 
town, Arizona; Wallace Smith, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Illinois; Margaret G. Meyer, 
York Community High School, Elmhurst, Ili- 
nois. 

The speakers made the following points. If 
given Divisional status, SSTC must make the 
new step meaningful, must develop a_ basic 
philosophy. Present projects should be contin- 
ued and new activities devised. SSTC must 
supply the needed means of communication for 
its members, and develop a strong, united 
voice. In the schools, it must seek an equal 
status for drama with the other arts. 
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Hugh W. Gillis, Editor 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMA 
1660-1900. By Allardyce Nicoll. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 
Volume IV: Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Drama (1955); pp. viit+668. 
$10.00. Volume V: Late Nineteenth 
Century Drama (1959); pp. vi+go1. 
$14.00. Volume VI: Alphabetical Cata- 
logue of Plays 1660-1900 (1959); pp. 
xii+565. $12.50. 

In his preface to the original edition 
of one of the volumes under review 
Allardyce Nicoll wrote: ‘Worthless 
though many of the dramas are and 
though the hand-list may be imperfect, 
such an attempt at a cataloguing of the 
total dramatic productivity was neces- 
sary to serve as a guide that I myself 
found lacking and to enable others 
working on this period to have at least 
some general conspectus of the entire 
field.” These prefatory words are de- 
leted in the revision because—thanks in 
no small part to the work of Professor 
Nicoll himself—it is no longer necessary 
to apologize for a scholarly study on the 
popular theatre. Indeed, the value of 
his monumental task, completed in 
these three volumes, need not be dwelt 
upon here. Suffice it to recall that the 
original research was completed, for the 
most part, in the early 1930's; the great 
amount of new data brought to light 
since then justifies, really almost makes 
imperative, bringing up to date that 
first compendium. 


And so (as was true for the first three 
volumes and the periods they covered), 
Vol. IV is a revision of what used to be 
the two-volume (general survey and 


hand-list of plays) Early Nineteenth 
Century Drama, and Vol. V does the 
same for former volumes dealing with 
the second half of that century. Vol. VI, 
A Short-Title Alphabetical Catalogue of 
Plays Produced and Printed in England 
from 1660-1900, is entirely new. More 
than just an index to the earlier vol- 
umes, it contains a wealth of informa- 
tion: names of all known authors, dates 
of original production or publication, 
and a cross-index of all titles, including 
the alternate and sub-titles that are 
often one’s only clue in a search. 


To what extent, one naturally asks, 
are the revised volumes really revisions? 
The first half of each volume—the his- 
torical surveys—are reprinted without 
a change. Dealing with the drama as 
well as with all significant aspects of the 
living theatre (audiences, managers, 
houses, actors, etc.), these narratives, 
lucid in their exposition and balanced 
in their judgments are still the best gen- 
eral introduction to the subject, and 
they can well stand unrevised. Refer- 
ences to specialized works, of course, 
have become dated with the publica- 
tion of many new studies. The first part 
of each volume, therefore, is followed 
by “Supplementary Notes,” essays that 
survey the scholarly and critical work 
published in the intervening years. 
These ‘‘Notes” are a valuable biblio- 
graphical aid: they not only supple- 
ment Professor Nicoll’s work but they 
also furnish a comprehensive critical 
bibliography of recent studies (books 
as well as articles) of the drama and the- 
atre of the period. 

But it is the hand-lists—those monu- 
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mental records of all English drama, in- 
cluding minor and ephemeral pieces— 
that most interest the scholar of the the- 
atre and that furnish the major part of 
Professor Nicoll’s work. Here, indeed, 
some minor revisions have been made. 
More important, extensive supplemen- 
tary lists (roughly 3,500 titles per list) 
are provided, and these keyed by page 
number to the original lists, include 
identifications of authors of plays pre- 
viously grouped under “unknown au- 
thors,” as well as corrections and addi- 
tions of titles and authors. These sup- 
plementary lists are invaluable, but 
since they are printed as addenda, us- 
ing the hand-lists is now a fussy and 
complicated matter. Such a major ven- 
ture having been undertaken in the first 
place, it is dificult to understand why, 
since the supplements are not’ made 
available separately, the publisher did 
not cast new plates and incorporate the 
revisions into single, really revised hand- 
lists. 

Nonetheless, the publication of these 
volumes is extremely gratifying and 
concludes what is to date the most im- 
posing, unique, and valuable scholarly 
work on England's post-Elizabethan the- 
atre, an excellent introduction to the 
period for the non-specialist and, now 
more than ever, a basic and indispensa- 
ble reference tool for the serious stu- 
dent of drama and theatre history. 

Myron MATLAwW 
Hunter College 


STAGE SCENERY: ITS CONSTRUC- 
TION AND RIGGING. By A. S. Gil- 
lette. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959; pp. xXiv+315. $8.00 (Text edi- 
tion, $4.50). 

As educational theatre texts begin to 
crowd the bookshelves with more and 
more duplication, it is a pleasure to find 
Professor Gillette’s new book as re- 
freshing in approach and content as it 
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is in its visual makeup. Stage Scenery 
is a specialized book. It is not an all- 
inclusive scenery text since it omits 
scene painting and property construc- 
tion, nor is it a guide to budget scenery. 
It is offered as a text for a course in 
scenic construction, rigging, and back- 
stage organization, and it covers these 
areas most competently and in a pro- 
fessional manner. Its material grows 
from the author’s rich technical experi- 
ence and a strong understanding of the 
needs of educational theatre. But one 
qualifying note must be sounded be- 
cause of this. The author is used to 
working with a well-equipped stage of 
proper dimension and area, and some 
techniques described are impractical 
for the theatre limited by poor facili- 
ties. The high standards of construction 
and organization are worthy of emula- 
tion, however, by any educational the- 
atre no matter how limited. 

The book begins by covering staff 
organization and the basic mechanics of 
the scene design process. Next, a chap- 
ter is devoted to the scene shop and its 
equipment. Of special interest are draw- 
ings showing hardware, paint, and tool 
cabinet construction; and a rolling paint 
pallette (a metal-topped cabinet on 
casters) will prove most valuable in con- 
cept to shops which do not have one. 
The section on tools is well illustrated 
and organized as is the section on lum- 
ber, fabrics, and theatrical hardware. 


Two chapters are devoted to two- and 


three-dimensional scenery construction 
which includes flats, door and window 
units, platforms, parallels, trees, col- 
umns, and so on. The author shows an 
excellent method of keeping a card file 
on all stored scenery, an idea that can 
save considerable time, money, and 
duplication. While the author’s con- 
struction principles are sound, it was a 
surprise to find him recommending the 
traditional 5’9” flat width, a dimension 
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more suited to the professional theatre 
than the educational, and one that the 
reviewer has found cumbersome to a 
theatre seeking standardization. Also, 
his suggestion of using a double row of 
carpet tacks for fastening canvas to the 
wood stile on a flat makes for difficulty 
in recovering and overlooks the speed 
of a staple gun. 

The chapters on rigging and shifting 
scenery admirable. Detailed meas- 
urements and descriptions are given. 
Excellent diagrams make the methods 
simple to follow. Complexity varies 
from the simple diagramming of float- 
ing a flat to the angling of a tip jack or 
the use of saddling and breasting lines. 
The author shows depth of imagination 
and invention in his discussions of spe- 
cial rigging and construction problems. 
He shows practical constructions of trap 
doors, flying apparatus, cloud machines, 
and detachable lift jacks. But enumera- 
tion can be endless. 

The book closes with a detailed dis- 
cussion of backstage organization and 
the running of a production. Of special 
help are the check lists and organized 
summaries of scene shifts, listing each 
item step by step. The duties of all per- 
sonnel involved are equally well sum- 
marized. A glossary and a list of selected 
references are included at the end of 
the book. 

The volume is handsomely made up. 
The type is large and readable, and the 
over-sized pages add practical appeal. 
The drawings and diagrams, all done 
by the author, are large, very legible, 
and become an excellent unifying factor 
through the entire book. It is regrettable 
that the author did not include scene 
painting and properties, but the area 
that Stage Scenery does cover is thor- 
oughly explored. The book is recom- 
mended without reservation. 


Nat 
Michigan State University 
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THE FIRST MODERN COMEDIES: 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ETHER- 
EGE, WYCHERLEY, AND CON- 
GREVE. By Norman N. Holland. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1959; pp. 274. $5.50. 
The sub-title of Professor Holland’s 

new book on Restoration drama at once 
circumscribes the corpus of plays to be 
considered. The comedies of Behn, 
Dryden, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar (in- 
cluded as a Restoration playwright) re- 
ceive scant attention. The author be- 
gins with the premise that the plays are 
essentially concerned with the “dialectic 
between the individual and what his so- 
ciety imposes upon him,” the conflict 
between inner desires and outward 
appearance. The manner in which the 
eleven comedies of Etherege, Wycherly, 
and Congreve explicitly express this 
theme is given extensive treatment and 
forms the core of the book. 


Those whose interest in the Restora- 
tion drama is more theatrical than lit- 
erary will be anxious to know if the 
critical method employed here is able 
to illuminate any of the plays in a man- 
ner that would be useful to a potential 
actor, director, or designer. This is 
accomplished very effectively. The au- 
thor describes his treatment of the plays 
as readings, “that is, attempts to show... 
how the various parts of each play— 
plots, characters, events, and language— 
all fit together into one unified whole.” 
The final chapter, brief and sketchy as 
it is, includes some helpful considera- 
tions for the production of these plays. 
Although the author admits that “act- 
ing Restoration comedy almost deserves 
a book in itself” (dare we hope to have 
one soon?), his penetrating studies of 
the characters and actions of the indi- 
vidual plays have unconsciously done 
much to render us this very service. 


This book, containing as it does not 
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only the author's own, sometimes 
unique, interpretations, but traditional 
critical views as well, provides us with 
a solid text on much of the significant 
dramatic work of the period. A concise 
but informative history of the emer- 
gence and development of Restoration 
drama helps to maintain our perspec- 
tive. 

Readers may find some of Professor 
Holland’s views challenging—see his 
estimate of The Comical Revenge as the 
key transitional play—but these views 
are not arbitrary and his careful analyses 
command attention and respect. We 
must be grateful for an intelligent and 
stimulating work on a fascinating but 
neglected aspect of the drama. 

GERALD KAHAN 
University of Georgia 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF TELE- 
VISION. Edited by Daniel C. Blum. 
Philadelphia: Chilton Co., Book Di- 
vision, 1959; pp. 288. $10.00. 


THEATRE WORLD, Vol. 15, 1958- 
1959. Edited by Daniel C. Blum. Phila- 
delphia: Chilton Co., Book Division, 
1959; pp. 256. $6.00. 


STAGE DESIGN THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD SINCE 1935. Edited 
by René Hainaux. New York: The- 
atre Arts Books, 1956; pp. 219. $17.50. 


Pictures of theatre buildings, cos- 
tumes, set designs, and other visual 
aspects of theatre are invaluable to the 
historian, the designer, the costumer, 
and theatre technician. Theatre stu- 
dents find pictures informative, some- 
times more revealing than the text. But 
printing costs are spiraling, and _illus- 
trations and plates almost prohibitively 
high. As a result very few picture books 
of the theatre have been published since 
the early 1950’s. 

One outstanding exception is Stage 
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Design Throughout the World Since 
1935, published in 1956 for the Interna- 
tional Theatre Institute under the di- 
rection of René Hainaux. Illustrations 
and texts were submitted by the vari- 
ous national centers of ITI by 23 coun- 
tries. From about 2,000 designs received, 
431 were chosen and reproduced in 
black-and-white and in color. The best 
designers of our time are represented, 
and the result is a book which to the 
theatre worker is almost indispensable. 


Daniel C. Blum has compiled The- 
atre World annually since 1944-45. 
Volume 15 records the 1958-59 season 
for all Broadway and _ off-Broadway 
shows. Pictures are included of each 
play mentioned. Theatre World is rec- 
ommended as a source not only of sta- 
tistical information on current, com- 
mercial productions, but also for its 
pictorial presentation. 


Since television is often theatre, Mr. 
Blum’s latest picture collection, A Pic- 
torial History of Television, deserves 
mention here. This is an entertaining 
collection of thousands of pictures of 
TV shows and performers, interlarded 
with the briefest of comments. The 
elaborate pictorial display of the book 
will entertain, if not educate, the the- 
atre-oriented reader. 

MELVIN R. WHITE 
Brooklyn College 


THE OPEN STAGE. By Richard 
Southern. New York: Theatre Arts 
Books, 1959; pp. 125. $3.00. 


The Open Stage adds a new facet to 
the many plans and problems involved 
in getting away from the box set’s con- 
ventions and limitations. Basically its 
solution involves a return to a modified 
Elizabethan forestage which will allow 
the actor to be not only surrounded by 
the audience but well above its head. 
The plan commends itself to study, and 
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Southern gives us a valuable historical 
sketch of the evolution of his open 
stage, from the commedia dell’arte plat- 
form or “booth stage’ to modern 
approximations of the Globe. 


The Open Stage, however, seems to 
involve some examples of “double- 
think.” Southern admits at one point 
that the open stage as he would use it 
is really suitable only for presentational 
acting, but then goes on to say that al- 
most any play might be effectively pre- 
sented in this manner, so long as it is 
written with open staging in mind. He 
says, in fact, that a play “should be 
consciously planned to be suitable to 
the exigencies of a given mode of stage.” 
It would seem to me that this would end 
in restricting the playwright by the very 
conventions of the physical theatre of 
his time and place, which is precisely 
the kind of artificiality that we are al- 
ways asking our authors to eschew. 


Southern says that the opportunity 
for “direct address” afforded an actor by 
the open stage will be a fruitful thing. 
This, and the theatrical striding and 
strutting he seems to like (he says a 
great deal about posture and “noble 
movement’) may well be excellent if 
the play involved will permit them. He 
seems to ignore the fact that the mod- 
ern theatre and its literature are very 
largely realistic, however, and one 
shudders to think of what strutting and 
bombast might do to, say, The Glass 
Menagerie. 


The Open Stage ignores in rather 
cavalier fashion all that has _ been 
accomplished by arena and flexible stag- 
ing in the matter of achieving a physi- 
cal theatre of greater freedom and vi- 
tality: “To abolish the proscenium 
means only one thing—and nothing else 
is possible—that is, a return to the open 
stage.” The author then notes in pass- 
ing that this open stage will not suit 
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naturalistic drama or pictorial scenery, 
and may be used only for certain plays 
and certain styles of acting. Why, if the 
picture-frame stage has little to recom- 
mend itself, does Southern feel that his 
open stage is better than arena staging, 
which has already proven itself a valid 
alternative to proscenium theatre? He 


does not answer or even raise this ques- 


tion, and he should since he is pleading 
for the adoption of staging which not 
only would be novel but which would 
demand the creation of new approaches 
to acting, directing, and technical prac- 
tice. 

The idea of the open stage is valu- 
able and interesting, but I wish South- 
ern’s discussion had been clearer, and 
that he had explored more fully and 
fairly the many questions and difficulties 
involved. 

WILLIAM WELLS 
Loyola University 


THE THIRD VOICE: MODERN 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN VERSE 
DRAMA. By Dennis Donoghue. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1959; pp. 286. $5.00. 
The author, a lecturer in English at 

University College, Dublin, undertakes 
a critical survey that includes not only 
Yeats, Eliot, Auden, and Fry, but also 
brief studies of MacLeish, Stevens, Eber- 
hart, and Pound. It is Eliot, however, 
who, besides being the principal sub- 
ject, provides the rules on which all the 
evaluations are based. Indeed, Mr. 
Donoghue’s third voice actually belongs 
to Eliot in The Three Voices of Poetry 
(1953). By definition, this voice must 
speak only verse, which is in character— 
dramatic character—at all times. Except 
for Browning, no one came close to artic- 
ulating the three voices of poetry in one 
character before Yeats. 


And Yeats was not entirely successful 
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Mr. Donoghue finds, for as he increased 
his application of dramatic concept in 
his plays between 1900 and 1935, his 
poetic qualities decreased. Therefore, a 
late work such as A Full Moon in 
March, though dramatically sound, does 
not satisfy the author because the verse 
is weak. Yeats’ attraction to Japanese 
Noh forms receives passing mention but 
its restrictions are nowhere explored as 
a possible factor in either his dramatic 
rise or his poetic decline. 


In his analysis of The Ascent of F6, 
Mr. Donoghue incisively pursues his 
point that the play achieves what it does 
through the accent of T. S. Eliot. Its 
hero, Michael Ramson, now and again 
speaks the third voice, with echoes of 
Eliot, but since the other characters are 
never expanded beyond allegory, it too 
is deemed a failure. 

The poetic high jinks of Christopher 
Fry render impossible the discipline of 
verse drama prescribed here, and there- 
fore his plays are of limited interest to 
this survey. In all of Fry’s plays up to 
The Dark is Light Enough, Mr. Donog- 
hue sees drama—third voice drama— 
vanish in verse, going up in so much 
lyric smoke. While the last named play 
is a decided improvement “toward a 
more disciplined and frugal style,” he 
dismisses Fry with the comment that 
“he is hardly as interesting as William 
Inge.” 

The evaluation of Eliot’s plays by 
Eliot’s own criteria may satisfy the clos- 
et critic but may very well surprise 
those who deal with them on the stage. 
For, according to Mr. Donoghue, Mur- 
der in the Cathedral is a complete fail- 
ure and The Confidential Clerk is 
Eliot’s masterpiece. He eschews the first 
play because he feels it evades the duties 
of dramatic verse by concentrating its 
significance upon “meaning” and or- 
thodoxy, not upon the: imitation of 
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human action. Moreover, it has “little 
of the eloquence or formal excellence 
cultivated by Aeschylus and Shake- 
speare.” The Confidential Clerk, on the 
other hand, is termed the most nearly 
perfect example our stage offers of “‘in- 
tegrated” verse drama without arias and 
poetizing, and it is everywhere “an imi- 
tation of an action of human percep- 
tion.” 

Our actors and directors may be en- 
couraged in their attempts to stage Eliot 
by the observation that his language 
since The Cocktail Party is increasingly 
American rather than English. Other- 
wise, verse drama on our stages is not 
likely to be either benefited or encour- 
aged by this lengthy literary dissertation. 

LOWELL SWORTZELL 
Tufts University 


SOUND IN THE THEATRE. By Har- 
old Burris-Meyer and Vincent Mal- 
lory. New York: Radio Magazines, 
Inc.,.1959; Pp. 95- $10.00. 

This book provides an excellent, if 
brief, outline of the objectives, areas of 
operation, procedure, and applications 
for recording and reproducing theatri-, 
cal sound. Quoting from their address 
to the Acoustical Society in 1935, the 
authors state that they seek to control 
sound so that the audience hears “any 
sound from any source, or no source, or 
a moving source with any frequency 
spectrum or intensity from any appar- 
ent distance, in any direction, and with 
any desired reverberant quality.” 


Using the proscenium-type theatre as 


a characteristic environment, the au- 
thors first explore the physical and 
psychological foundations of the use of 
sound, and then briefly examine the 
many mechanical, electro-mechanical, 
and electronic tools available for pro- 
ducing sound. In a special chapter typi- 
cal sound problems are outlined and 
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solved. These exciting potentialities 
serve as handy illustrations throughout 
the book. 

The authors emphasize equipment 
and its organization and these are dis- 
cussed in clarifying detail. The authors 
list manufacturers, models, and_ specifi- 
cations of equipment (even pushbutton 
and vertical controls). While these units 
are constantly being improved and, 
therefore, replaced, it cannot be over- 
emphasized that a high standard and 
specific models offer a sound starting 
point for setting up new systems or im- 
proving present installations. The final 
section, planning and servicing equip- 
ment, incorporates a pattern for produc- 
tion planning, efficient use of equip- 
ment, and routine checks to avoid last- 
minute emergencies. 

This book is rich in 
much of it not previously available and 
certainly not in one volume. Further- 
more, it represents the best thinking 
and experience in the field. There are 
limitations, however, partly due to 
brevity. References to relevant pub- 
lished material are lacking. The authors 
list signal sources, like sonovox, nova- 
chord, and “manufactured sound,” but 
fail to provide specific directions for use. 
Numerous confusing or dated photo- 
graphs take valuable space. The highly 
significant development of the informa- 
tion theory by Wiener, Shannon, and 
others should receive mention, as should 
the sound research centers at Columbia 
University, University of Illinois, and 
San Francisco. Finally, the book’s use- 
fulness could be extended by suggesting 
applications to the educational theatre 
and civic auditoriums. Nevertheless, 
Sound in the Theatre adds a valuable 
companion volume to Scenery for the 
Theatre and Theatres and Auditoriums 
by Burris-Meyer and Cole. 

Gary GAISER 
Indiana University 
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MODERN THEATRE PRACTICE. By 
Hubert C. Heffner, Samuel Selden, 
and Hunton D. Sellman. Fourth Edi- 
tion. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1959; pp. xxiilit+662. $9.50 
(text edition $7.50). 

This excellent, well known, practical, 
and widely used text on theatre prac- 
tice is primarily concerned with the 
means involved in the effective staging 
of plays. Inasmuch as this book is now 
in its fourth edition, comments, for the 
most part, will be limited to the changes 
made in the revision. 

In the first place, Part I of the third 
edition has been completely reorganized, 
and the whole body of material in that 
edition expanded and rewritten by Pro- 
fessor Heffner into Parts I and II of the 
present edition. Part I, “The Arts of 
Theatre and Drama,” discusses unpre- 
tentiously the function of the theatre, 
introduces the student to elementary 
aesthetics of the visual and tonal arts, 
and clarifies at the outset the meaning 
of that ambiguous term, “style.” Heff- 
ner presents with directness and clarity 
an approach to the analysis of a script. 
The section on how to read a play and 
subsequent materials on form, struc- 
ture, and the parts of a play are elemen- 
tary and concrete, without being pedes- 
trian. 

Part II, “The Director and Direct- 
ing,” exposes the student to the re- 
sponsibilities of the director and to some 
principles of directing. In a well or- 
ganized and persuasive presentation the 
beginner is acquainted with the many 
duties of the director. In these first two 
parts the author presents a_ practical 
synthesis of the importance of analysis 
and the need for theatricality. 


Except for changes in captions and 
minimal additions, Part III, “Stage 


Scenery,” remains essentially unrevised. 
Professor Selden makes some modifica- 
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tions in a section called “Color Princi- 
ples in Pigmentary Painting,” intro- 
duces some new material on additive 
and subtractive theories ‘of color, and 
adds brief discussions on “The Use of 
Papier-Maché and Impregnated Fab- 
rics,” “Settings for the Arena Theatre,” 
and “Settings for Television.” Other- 
wise the new edition remains the same 
in its solid introduction to stage scenery. 


Professor Sellman has rewritten much 
of his section of the text and has in- 
troduced new materials on current light- 
ing equipment and practices. Chapters 
on “Lighting Instruments,” “Lighting 
Control,” and “Specific Lighting Prac- 
tice” have been carefully revised to in- 
clude recent developments and to pro- 
vide specific instruction on the utiliza- 
tion of new ideas and equipment. Tele- 
vision lighting equipment and practice, 
and lighting for arena staging are signi- 
ficant additions to this section of the 
book. Sellman has also rewritten the 


chapter on “Sound and Music,” making 
fine suggestions on the use of music and 
on methods of preparing a master tape 
for productions. 


The brief but excellent appendix on 
“Costume and Make-up” by Fairfax 
Proudfit Walkup remains unchanged. 
The authors bring the extensive and 
frequently annotated bibliography up 
to date. An excellent quality of paper, 
fine photographs from college, commun- 
ity, and professional productions, large 
type, and bold section headings im- 
prove considerably the format of this 
edition. And instructors will find the 
practical questions and exercises at the 
end of each chapter useful for assign- 
ments and discussions. 


Modern Theatre Practice remains a 
comprehensive and clear introduction to 
play production, providing understand- 
ings and techniques essential for cre- 
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ative development and imaginative pur- 
suits in the theatre. 
CLAYTON GARRISON 
Long Beach State College 


ENGLISH DRAMA FROM EARLY 
TIMES TO THE ELIZABETHANS. 
By A. P. Rossiter. New York: Barnes 
and Noble, 1959 (Reissue); pp. 176. 
$4.50. 

The student of English drama gen- 
erally begins with a bewildered glance 
at those quaint devices misleadingly 
called mystery or miracle plays, jumps 
with relief to Marlowe and his suc- 
cessors, jumps once again to the Restora- 
tion, makes dutiful notes on the Ibsen 
revolution, and concludes with a study 
of Bernard Shaw, the dramaturgical 
Topsy. The bibliographies in his text- 
books encourage his interpretation of 
dramatic history as a series of self-con- 
tained periods: The Medieval Stage, 
Restoration Drama, Late Nineteenth 
Century Drama, The American Drama 
from the Beginnings to the Civil War. 
However, the tendency of modern critics 
to concern themselves with form rather 
than history in art has been making an 
impression on recent generations, and 
a number of studies of cultural con- 
tinuity have appeared which will one 
day, no doubt, make their way into the 
classrooms and do battle with the stu- 
dents’ eternal desire to categorize. 


Mr. Rossiter sets out to construct for 
the student a bridge from the religious 
drama of the middle ages to the secu- 
lar drama of the Elizabethans. He 
approaches the main structure by a 
ramp that circles up out of pagan rituals 
and Roman drama, then sets a straight 
course through the middle ages, arch- 
ing from ritual to morality to interlude 
to academic drama. Unfortunately the 
full structure stops before the opposite 
shore has been reached, but at least the 
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girders are in place and the student or 
reader is invited to supply his own con- 
crete. 

Few students can be induced to read 
medieval drama for pleasure, and the 
later secular interludes, the “‘mungress 
tragy-comedies,” are distasteful even to 
Dryasdust. Yet Mr. Rossiter, armed with 
wit and a good conscience, takes the 
reader through them almost without 
pain and leaves him with the urgent 
conviction of their importance for a 
true understanding of Shakespeare, who, 
after all, matters to everybody. For 
example, he is able to dispose of the 
tedious theological scholarship that has 
fastened upon Measure for Measure in 
two pages and a footnote that not only 
leave the play immensely more exciting 
but explain its persistent attraction for 
later ages. The success of Mr. Rossiter’s 
demonstrations may even persuade 
drama students to investigate the waste- 
land from Medwall to Marlowe, and 
Lusty Juventus may yet find a place 
among the paperbacks on the newsstand. 

More advanced scholars should find 
nothing new in this book except, per- 
haps, its insistence on the natural his- 
tory of a dramatic form. On this point, 
the view from Mr. Rossiter’s bridge 
will be enlightening to all voyagers, 
new and old. 

ALAN S. DOWNER 
Princeton University 


RACINE AND POETIC TRAGEDY. 
By Eugéne Vinaver. Translated from 
the French by P. Mansell Jones. New 
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York: Hill and Wang, pp. 


ix+143. $3.00. 


1959; 


The importance of this volume is in 
indirect proportion to its slender size. 
There are six interesting chapters each 
of which could make many fully de- 
veloped treatises in themselves. The au- 
thor brings to bear upon his topic much 
subtlety and scholarly insight. If one 
keeps in mind that Racine was primarily 
a classical writer, whose passion for 
clarity and terseness was almost a com- 
pulsion, one soon realizes why his criti- 
cal theories were based upon Aristotle 
and Horace. He was a great champion 
of regularity and order, but above all, 
reason. To understand him is not easy, 
unless one is aware of the temper of the 
times, which the author keenly appreci- 
ates. 

Through this volume the reader comes 
to appreciate the meaning of creating a 
new genre. In order to make additions 
to any art one must know how to con- 
form. Thus, within the scope of a tradi- 
tion there comes to light a new universe. 
Through this careful critique of some 
of Racine’s work the reader senses those 
fleeting moments in which the artist’s 
scope was so enlarged that poetic tragedy 
with all its inherent possibilities even- 
tuated. The book is carefully docu- 
mented and even though there are many 
items in the text in French the discus- 
sion is not difficult to follow. 


ARTHUR LERNER 
Los Angeles City College 
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All AETA members, and others, are 
invited to send items to the News Editor, 
ETJ, Department of Speech and The- 
atre, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. Deadlines are January 10, 
March so, August zo, and October so. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 

In Caracas, the first Inter-University 
Festival was held in 1959. A general 
cultural event of drama, dance, and 
poetry, the Festival was devoted to the 
arts of each of the regions where the 
four Venezuelan universities are situ- 
ated. 


In Paris, Professor Fernand Robert of 
the Sorbonne has accepted the pres- 
idency of the Delphic Institute from 
Professor Gustave Cohen. Interested pri- 
marily in classic theatre, the Delphic 
Institute will hold its next (seventh) 
Delphiad in Dijon, France, this Fall. For 
further information, write to Delphic 
Institute, Friederichstrasse 21, Mainz- 
Gonsenheim, Germany. 


In AMSTERDAM, the sixth Student Con- 
gress of the Netherlands met last Decem- 
ber. Organized by the Dutch Unity Com- 
mittee, with participants from Belgium, 
Netherlands, and South Africa, the Con- 
gress takes place alternately in the Neth- 
erlands and Belgium. Its main purpose 
is the promotion of cultural unity within 
groups speaking the Dutch language. Its 
theme in 1959 was “Student and The- 
atre.” Subjects included: the university 
theatre; stage directing and student the- 
atre; the function of costume, décor and 
sound in the theatre. Robert de Vries, 


Eugene K. Bristow, Editor 


well-known Dutch actor, gave the prin- 
cipal address, “The Meaning of Theatre 
for the Student.” 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


The Forp FounpATIon recently made 
an appropriation of $6 million for an 
experiment in educational telecasting, 
involving a relay of television signals by 
aircraft flying above stations on the 
ground. Airborne television would great- 
ly extend the distance over which pro- 
grams from local stations could be seen, 
particularly in rural school areas—many 
of which are now out of range of edu- 
cational telecasting. Based at Purdue 
University, the experiment will telecast 
courses to schools and colleges in In- 
diana, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. From twelve to 
twenty-four courses daily will be offered 
during the 1960-61 academic year. “If 
the results warrant, the experiment will 
be enlarged during the second year to 
include up to six channels, which would 
enable schools and colleges in the area 
to receive up to seventy-two courses a 
day by television.” The experiment is 
being directed by the Midwest Council 
on Airborne Television Instruction, and 
the Foundation’s support will be 
matched by funds from other sources. 


The OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL 
at Ashland will mark its twentieth season 
by playing the longest run in its history, 
July 25 to September 3. Founded in 1935 
as a three-day community event by 
Angus L. Bowmer, professor of drama 
at Southern Oregon College, the fes- 
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tival will present four Shakespearean 
productions (Taming of the Shrew, 
Julius Caesar, The Tempest, Richard 
II) as well as John Webster’s Duchess of 
Malfi. In addition to the Institute of 
Renaissance Studies—courses designed 
to accompany rehearsal and _ perform- 
ance—the festival will feature its new 
$275,000 Elizabethan stagehouse, built 
last year and patterned after the Fortune 
Theatre. Further information may be 
had by writing the Oregon Shakespear- 
ean Festival Association, Ashland, 
Oregon. 


At GRINNELL COLLEGE, construction 
has begun on the new Fine Arts Center, 
housing art, music, and theatre. To be 
completed by Fall, 1961, the air-condi- 
tioned, studio-classroom building will 
contain specialized facilities for each of 
the fine arts. The theatre building will 
seat about 430, with an open stage 7o 
by 31 feet. It will be used for concerts 
and lectures as well as dramatic pro- 
ductions. 


The U. S. NAtTIonAL Comission for 
UNESCO recently announced the publi- 
cation of three handbooks. The latest 
edition of Study Abroad, Volume XI, 
UNESCO's international handbook on 
educational exchange, lists 90,000 indi- 
vidual opportunities for fellowships, 
scholarships, and travel grants for study 
in 111 states and territories. Price: $3.00. 
The second handbook, Professional As- 
sociation in the Mass Media, gives de- 
tailed information on professional asso- 
ciations of press, film, radio and tele- 
vision throughout the world. Containing 
entries on more than 1,000 organizations 
in 93 countries as well as 64 international 
associations, the handbook provides in- 
formation on their origin, aims, mem- 
bership, and activities. Price: $3.50. 
Statistics of Newspapers and Other Pe- 
riodicals is a 70-page booklet containing 
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statistical data concerning numbers of 
national newspapers, circulation and 
size of newspapers, number in circula- 
tion of other periodicals, and similar in- 
formation. Price: $1.00. Publications are 
available from the UNESCO Publica- 
tions Center, 801 Third Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. and the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2690 Broadway, New York 
a7, 


At the UNiversiry oF NEVADA, the 
speech and drama department will move 
this summer into its section of the new 
Fine Arts Building, housing the depart- 
ments of speech and drama, music, and 
art. In the speech and drama wing there 
will be a large proscenium-type stage, 
with adjoining shop, rehearsal hall-ex- 
perimental theatre, dressing rooms, con- 
trol booth, box-office, costume, scenery 
and prop storage space, and a small 
auditorium seating 275. In addition to 
a “‘Reader’s Theatre” and a forensics 
seminar room, there will be two large 
rooms especially designed and equipped 
for work in speech correction. Space has 
also been allowed for television produc- 
tion work. 


The Unirep NATIOoNs 16mm film cat- 
alogue has been released, listing thirty 
films available for rental and purchase. 
The films have been grouped in the fol- 
lowing categories: The U. N. in New 
York; Recent World History; World 
Communication and Transportation; 
Economic Aid; Health and Welfare of 
the United Nations. The catalogue may 
be had by writing to the Office of Pub- 
lic Information, United Nations, New 
York City. 


CONFERENCES AND FESTIVALS 
At the Universiry oF Cororapo, the third 
annual Shakespeare Festival will be held from 
July jo to August 13. Three plays will be 
presented: I Henry IV, Antony and Cleopatra, 
Twelfth Night. J. H. Crouch, University of 
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Colorado, has been appointed executive direc- 
tor, with Gerald Kahan, University of Georgia, 
and Francis Hodge, University of Texas, serv- 
ing as guest directors. The plays will be pro- 
duced in the outdoor Mary Rippon Theatre. 
The Festival will also include films and a con- 
cert series of Elizabethan and Baroque music. 
Scholarships in acting are available for the 
coming season. For further information, write 
to J. H. Crouch, Director, Colorado Shake- 
speare Festival, University of Colorado, Boul- 
der, Colorado. 


At the University oF Orecon, the Festival 
of Arts was held in February, in cooperation 
with the Northwest Drama Conference. Ken- 
neth Macgowan, Samuel Selden, Mordecai Gore- 
lik, and Morris Carnovsky gave the principal 
addresses. Productions at the conference in- 
cluded A View From the Bridge, directed by 
William R. McGraw of the University of Ore- 
gon; The Little Foxes, presented by The Very 
Little Theatre of Eugene; and Dear Charles, 
presented by the Portland Civic Theatre. Lec- 
tures on German, Italian, Greek, Spanish, 
Japanese, and Russian theatre were included in 
the schedule of events as well as ballet perform- 
ances by Daniel Nagrin and the Portland Bal- 
let Theatre. The combined festival and con- 
ference sponsored fifteen lectures, six special 
exhibits and twenty-two concerts or perform- 
ances. 


The SourH EASTERN THEATRE CONFERENCE 
held its eleventh annual meeting in March in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. In addition to panels 
and lectures on educational, community, and 
professional theatre, the conference provided 
three productions: The Kids, Chattanooga Lit- 
tle Theatre; Land of the Dragon, Nashville 
Children’s Theatre; and Career, Theatre At- 
lanta. Theodore Veihman of Tulsa Little Thea- 
tre presented the keynote address, “Problems 
and Objectives.” 


At InpIANA University, the second annual 
Speech and Theatre High School Institute 
will be held from June 26 to July g. The In- 
stitute provides a two-week program for a 
select number of high school students—giving 
specialized training in either forensics or dra- 
matics. Further information may be had by 
writing to the Director of the Indiana Speech 
and Theatre High School Institute, Department 
of Speech and Theatre, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


At the UNiversiry OF MINNESOTA, the annual 
high school theatre workshop will be held from 
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June 20 through July 23. Open to sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors, the workshop will 
provide instruction in the areas of acting, 
makeup, playwriting, and play production. 
For further information, write to Arthur H. 
Ballet, 102 Shevlin Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


At the STATE University oF Iowa, the Mid- 
western Drama Conference held its third an- 
nual meeting in April. Completely organized 
and attended by students, the conference fea- 
tured programs on acting, costuming, direct- 
ing, lighting, dance, and religious drama. Marc 
Connelly was the principal speaker, while 
Styles of Production provided the focal point. 
The department will hold its 29th annual 
Workshop for High School Students from June 
20 through July 15. Open to sophomores, jun- 
iors, seniors, and pre-college students, the Work- 
shop will provide work in the areas of dra- 
matic art, discussion and debate, radio and 
television. Further information may be had 
by writing to the Director of the High School 
Workshop, Department of Speech and Dramatic 
Art, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


At the Universtry oF Wisconsin, the Na- 
tional Community Theatre Center will present 
its third annual summer program from June 
20 to July 15. A four-week program, the Cen- 
ter will focus on the four major phases of 
community theatre leadership: first week, the 
nature of community theatre; second, the di- 
rector in community theatre; third, technical 
production; fourth, theatre management and 
community relations. For further information, 
write to Nancy R. Hoffmann, Wisconsin Idea 
Theatre, University Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisc. 


At MACALESTER COLLEGE in St. Paul, the 
North Central Theatre Association held a two- 
day conference in October. Edward F. D’Arms, 
Program Associate, The Ford Foundation, gave 
the principal address. 


The CHitpren’s THEATRE CONFERENCE, Region 
5, ‘held a two-day meeting in March in Abilene, 
Texas. In addition to panels and lectures, 
productions included Six Who Pass While the 
Lentils Boil, presented by the Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, and Puss in Boots, pre- 
sented by the Abilene High School Theatre 
and Junior League of Abilene. 


At RicHMOND, VircINIA, the College Drama 
Festival was held last February in the Vir- 
ginia Museum Theatre. Nine Virginia col- 
leges presented productions of one-act plays, 
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or first acts of long plays. New plays included 
The Wall by Cay Ramey Howard, Sweet Briar 
College; Battlefield Lounge by Robert E. Ing- 
ham, Lynchburg College; The White Butterfly 
by Gabriella Roetki, Mary Washington Col- 
lege. Henry Hewes, drama critic for the Sat- 
urday Review, served as critic for the festival, 
while Marc Connelly, New York playwright, 
presented the principal address. 


The Fiorina THEATRE CONFERENCE, a State- 
wide association of community, educational, 
and professional theatres met in October at 
the Little Theatre of Hollywood, Florida. The 
theme of the two-day conference was “Theatre 
and the Community in which it Lives.” 
Speeches and panels emphasized the use of 
theatre in youth programs, churches, mental 
health programs, and in service to the business 
community. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


The U. S. NATIONAL Commission for UNESCO 
and AETA, co-sponsors of the International 
Theatre Celebration, announced in January 
the winners of the Maine Masque Theatre 
Rosamond Gilder Awards. Entries in 1959 
were limited to translations of Latin American 
plays. Prizes, plays, and authors were as fol- 
lows. Long plays: first prize, Bridge of Rio 
Compana (Corastiza), translated by Louis L. 
Curcio, Bradley University; second, Another 
Spring Time (Usigli), by Wayne Wolfe, River 
Falls, Wisconsin. Children’s play award: The 
Ugly Little Dwarf (Soferman), Howard van 
Roy, Montevideo, Uruguay. About fifty trans- 
lations were submitted. For the 1960-61 Rosa- 
mond Gilder Award Contest, the translation 
of plays from Eastern European countries into 
English will be emphasized. Deadline is June 
30, 1960. For further information, write to 
Herschel Bricker, Chairman ITC, University 
of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


At Sweer Briar CoL.ece, Paint and. Patches 
has announced its fiftieth anniversary competi- 
tion for a new play about women. ‘The play 
should be about women, and the cast should 
be all-female, although one or two males will 
not disqualify a script for consideration.” The 
winner will receive a $100 award and possible 
production at the college. The closing date 
for the mailing of scripts is October 1, 1960. 
Address all communication and manuscripts to 
Wallace Dace, Director of Paint and Patches, 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 
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The Pivcrim Payers of the UNrion Con- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH have announced a $250 
prize for an original play, suitable for presenta- 
tion in a church chancel or hall. Plays must be 
received by June 1, 1960. Address all cor- 
respondence to Mrs. Clyde T. Nesbit, Chair- 
man of the Reading Committee, Pilgrim Play- 
ers, 170 Cooper Avenue, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


NEW PLAYS 


At CatAwBa CoLiEce B. M. Hobgood, chair- 
man of the drama department, has announced 
the receipt of a sizable grant for the premiére 
of a new play, to be presented in April under 
the direction of Arnold Colbath. 


New TELEVISION MANUSCRIPTS have been sum- 
marized and compiled by the Television Script 
Service of the Television Project of AETA. 
Summaries of new scripts may be obtained by 
writing to members of the committee: Ernest 
G. Bormann, Warren C. Sherlock, and Robert 
L. Hilliard. 


Pays, The Drama Magazine for Young Peo- 
ple, has announced the winners of its recent 
one-act playwriting contest. Prizes, plays, and 
authors are as follows. Junior and senior high 
school category: first prize, Anyone For the 
Moon, Elinor R. Alderman of Kirkland, Wash- 
ington; second prize, Three Against Death, 
John Henderson, ‘Lewiston, New York; third 
prize, City of Fear, John Murray, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. Lower and middle grades cate- 
gory: first prize, The Invisible Dragon on Winn 
Sinn Tu, Rosemary Musil, Elmhurst, Illinois; 
second prize, The Magic Nutmeg Grater, Adele 
Thane, Boston, Massachusetts; third prize, The 
Mystery of the Gumdrop Dragon, Gerry Lynn 
Burtle, St. Paul, Minnesota. The prize-winning 
plays: will be published in future issues of 
Plays, beginning in February, 1960. 


At LurHer ScHoot Nortu in Chicago, 
the premiére of My Own Song by Alice Ger- 
stenberg and Arthur C. Matthews will be pre- 
sented in May. A situation comedy, My Own 
Song takes place in a museum in a small mid- 
western town. Mr. Matthews, instructor of 
speech and drama at Luther North, will 
direct the production. 


Tue Litrce THEATRE opened its 38th 
season in October with the premiére per- 
formance of the Ford Foundation Prize Play, 
The Golden Age of Pericles Pappas, by John 
Vlahos. The script was chosen out of more 
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than 200 which were submitted. Vlahos, writer 
for television and the film, received the Sylvania 
Award for the year’s best comedy, Beaver Patrol, 
presented in 1958 on the U. S. Steel Hour. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


At the SraTe UNiversiry oF Iowa, the de- 
partment of speech and dramatic art was ap- 
proved, under the National Defense Education 
Act, for three fellowships in dramatic art for 
1959-60. Renewable for three years, the fel- 
lowships are currently held by Edward Bruce, 
Stephen Cole, and Theodore Kachel. Three 
additional fellowships have been authorized 
for 1960-61. 


At YALE University, F. Curtis Canfield has 
reported that the J. Walter Thompson Fund, 
Inc., of New York City, has renewed its fel- 
lowship contribution of $2500 for the current 
academic year. The fund, bringing to $18,200 
the total amount available for fellowships, 
scholarships and annual prizes at the drama 
school, will provide two fellowships in play- 
writing. Recipients are G. Roy Levin, third- 
year playwriting major from Philadelphia, and 
Albert Zuckerman, second-year playwriting stu- 
dent from New York City. 


At CorNELL University The Alec Drummond 
Fellowship, honoring the late Professor Drum- 
mond, is available to a Cornell University stu- 
dent in drama who is a candidate for the Ph.D. 
or M.A. degree. Since no fellow was named 
for the academic year 1959-60, applications are 
in order for the academic year 1960-61. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to Carroll C. Arnold, 
Chairman, Department of Speech and Drama, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


At THe UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los 
ANGELES, a $500 playwriting scholarship, in 
memory of the playwright Owen Davis, has 
been given to the theatre arts department by 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Davis. Further informa- 
tion may be had by writing to Jack Morrison, 
Department of Theatre Arts, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At the AETA ConveENTION in Washington, 
John Gassner of Yale University was presented 
the AETA Award for 1959. In accepting the 
Award, Professor Gassner said in part, “If I 
exerted myself at all in behalf of the American 
theatre, it was not because I was under the 
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illusion that we were creating imperishable 
literature but because we were dealing with 
something very perishable. Because our dra- 
matic art was perishable I believed I had to 
cherish it all the more.” Concerning the fu- 
ture of American theatre, he remarked that he 
did not expect any great redemptive event or 
dispensation in our theatre. “Efforts to give 
our theatre national scope, economic stability, 
and cultural status must be made with ever 
increasing intensity and intelligence. . . . But 
even then, we shall find much that is enliven- 
ing in this little-great world of the stage if 
we remain close to it.” 


At the UNIversiry OF MICHIGAN, members 
of the speech department played over 38 roles, 
ranging from Hippocrates to Babbit, in the 
University Television Series, “Legacy.” Begin- 
ning with the initial program, “Athens 5 B.C.,” 
and ending with the production, “goth Cen- 
tury: Legacy for Tomorrow,” the series used 
the media of drama, song, dance, sculpture and 
music. 


James S. HELMs, executive secretary of SETC 
and president of the Virginia Speech and Dra- 
ma Association, was killed in a plane crash 
on October 30. Professor Helms was enroute 
home after attending a conference for edu- 
cational television directors in Detroit, Mich- 
igan, where he had represented the Extension 
Division of the University of Virginia. 


At the Universiry oF OreEcon, Mrs. Ottilie 
T. Seybolt, associate professor of speech, has 
retired after 32 years of service. 


Appointments 

Mississippi State College for Women: An- 
drew Jones. 

Morehead State College: Lane Corvey, Brent 
Fry. 

University of Nevada: Roland Ellmore, in- 
structor and director of the television and 
radio program. 

University of Oregon: William R. McGraw, 
assistant director of theatre. 

West Virginia Institute of Technology: Byron 
Schaffer, Jr., director of drama. 


Promotions 
University of Nevada: Charles Metten, as- 
sistant professor and director of the univer- 
sity theatre. 
Woman's College, University of North Caro- 
lina: Herman Middleton, associate professor. 
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AT, THE THEATRES 
ARKANSAS 
Clarksville, College of the Ozarks. Hotel 
Universe, Nov. G. F. Koontz, director and de- 
signer. Oklahoma! G. F. Koontz, director and 
designer; Charles L. Dawson, chorus director; 
Graydon Williams, conductor. 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Finnegan’s Wake, Dec. Norman Lof- 
land, director. Amphitryon 38, Feb.-Mar. Her- 
bert M. Stahl, director. Roshomon, Feb. John 
Blankenchip, director. 

Palo Alto, Stanford University. The Beauti- 
ful People, July. James Kerans, director; Rich- 
ard Hay, designer. Electra, July-Aug. George 
Fonst, director; Wendell Cole, designer. 

San Diego, Old Globe Theatre. Julius Caesar, 
July-Sept. William Ball, director. As You Like 
It. Hamlet, July-Sept. Allen Fletcher, director. 

San Diego, San Diego State College. Tiger at 
the Gates, Dec. Richard Harris, director. 

San Francisco, San Francisco State College. 
Berenice and Hungerfield (reader's theatre), 
Nov. Alex S. Flett, director. Uncle Vanya, Jan. 
Jules Irving, director. The Lower Depths, Jan. 
“An Evening of Dance Portraits,” Feb. Murder 
in the Cathedral, Mar. J. Fenton McKenna, di- 
rector; George Armstrong, designer; Hugo Mel- 
chione, costumer. Kampus Kapers, Apr. 

Santa Barbara, Santa Barbara City College. 
No Time for Sergeants, Nov. The Late George 
Apley, Jan. Productions directed by Frank 
Fowler. 


CoLorApo 

Boulder, University of Colorado. i Henry 
IV, Antony and Cleopatra, Twelfth Night, July- 
Aug. J. H. Crouch, Gerald Kahan, Francis 
Hodge, directors; Charles Lauterbach, techni- 
cal director; Cayley Summers, costumer. 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford, Trinity College. Tartuffe, Nov. 
A Sleep of Prisoners, Dec. Bedtime Story and 
The Morning, Mar. The Skin of Our Teeth, 
May. George E. Nichols, III, director. 

Hartford, University of Hartford. The Way- 
ward Saint, Feb. Edgar Kloten, director. 

Middletown, Wesleyan University. Moony’s 
Kid Don’t Cry, Jan. Edward Casteloes, director. 
Hello, Out There, Jan. Ellen Mifflin, director. 
The Recruiting Officer, Mar. Clinton J. Atkin- 
son, Jr., director. The Man Outside, Apr. Clin- 
ton J. Atkinson, Jr., director; William Ward, 
John Martin, Nathan Shapira, décor. All pro- 
ductions designed by William R. Ward. 
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New Haven, Southern Connecticut State Col- 
lege. Uncle Harry, Nov. The Day of a Faun, 
Apr.-May. Robert E. Kendall, director. 

Stratford, American Shakespeare Festival The- 
atre and Academy. The Winter’s Tale, Apr.- 
May. 

GEORGIA 

Milledgeville, Georgia State College for 
Women. Twelve Angry Women, Nov. Not By 
Bread Alone; Alfred, Dear; A Tree Fell In The 
Forest, Feb. Oliver Oliver, May. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Roosevelt University. Wild About 
Ernest, (premiére), Feb. Anna Helen Reuter, 
director. 

Evanston, Kendall College. Right You Are 
(If You Think You Are), Apr. Leon Aufdem- 


berge, director. 


INDIANA 

Evansville, Evansville College. Blood Wed- 
ding, Oct. Eager Heart, Dec. Thieves’ Carnival, 
Feb. The Doctor In Spite of Himself and The 
Ghost Sonata, Apr. Sam Smiley, director. Christ 
in the Concrete City. Nancy Stoops, director. 

Notre Dame, St. Mary's College. The Mystery 
of Mary, Mar. E. Martin Browne, director. 

Richmond, Richmond Civic Theatre. The 
Gazebo, Mar. Norbert Silbiger, director. 


Iowa 

Iowa City, State University of Iowa. The 
King of the Dark Chamber, Apr. Krishna 
Shah, director. Coffee Cantata and Santa Claus 
(premiére), Apr. Marcia Thayer, director and 
choreographer. 


KENTUCKY 
Pineville, Pine Mountain State Park. The 
Book of Job. Orlin Corey, director and ar- 


ranger. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst, Amherst College. The Oresteia, 
Mar. Walter Boughton, director. 


MARYLAND 
St. Mary’s City, St. Mary’s Seminary Jr. Col- 
lege. Darkness Falls on Laughter and Aria Da 
Capo, Mar. Mark Wallace, director and de- 
signer. 
MICHIGAN 
East Lansing, 


Michigan State University. 
Hansel and Gretel (opera), May. Nat Eek, di- 
rector. Baker’s Dozen, May. Merry Tyll’s Pranks, 
June. 
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Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo College. The Cock- 
tail Party (reader's theatre), Nelda K. Balch, 
director. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. The 
Trial, Feb.-Mar. 

Saint Paul, Theatre Saint Paul. The Cocktail 
Party, Oct.-Nov. Let’s Go to The Moon, Nov.- 
Dec. Who Was That Lady I Saw You With?, 
Jan. Alice in Wonderland, Feb. Detective 
Story, Feb.-Mar. The Devil’s Disciple, Apr. The 
Mystery of the Ming Tree, Apr.-May. Simon 
and Laura, May-June 


MISSOURI 

Springfield, Southwest Missouri State Col- 
lege. The Marriage Proposal; The Hour Glass; 
Sunday Costs Five Pesos, Jan. Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle; As You Like It; Ile; The High 
Brow Ladies, Feb. Playboy of the Western 
World, Feb. 


NEBRASKA 

Hastings, Hastings College. A Phoenix Too 
Frequent and La Serva Padrona, Feb. Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle; Marriage Proposal; If Men 
Played Cards As Women Do; Really, My Dear, 
Mar. Anouilh’s Antigone, May. Harold C. Shif- 
fler, director. 


NEVADA 

Reno, University of Nevada. The Curious 
Savage, Dec. Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp, 
Feb. William C. Miller, director. The Glass 
Menagerie, Mar. Charles Metten, director. 


NEw York 

Buffalo, University of Buffalo. Saint Joan, 
Mar. Irwin J. Atkins, director. 

Elmira, Elmira College. Picnic, Nov. Years 
Ago, Dec. The Medium, Mar.-Apr. Madwoman 
of Chaillot, May-June. 

Purchase, Manhattan College of the Sacred 
Heart. The Satin Slipper, Feb. Leon Katz, di- 
rector; Janet Collins, choreographer. 

Rochester, The Rochester Community Play- 
ers, Inc. Who Was That Lady I Saw You With?, 
Dec.-Jan. Morning’s at Seven, Feb. Produc- 
tions directed by George and Harriet War- 
ren; designed by Peter M. Forward. 


NorTH CAROLINA 

Greensboro, Women’s College of University 
of North Carolina. The Importance of Being 
Earnest, Dec. Kathryn England, director; Ray 
Smith, designer. Take Two From One. Mar. 
Ray Smith, director and designer. Aladdin and 
the Wonderful Lamp. Apr.-May. 
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Wooster, College of Wooster. The Peacock 
in. the Parlor (premiére), Mar. William C. 
Craig, director; David Batcheller, designer; 


Eve Roine Richmond, musical director; Caro- 
lyn Gibfried, choreographer. 


OREGON 

Ashland, Oregon Shakespearean Festival. 
Taming of the Shrew. Julius Caesar. The 
Tempest. Richard II. Duchess of Malfi, July- 
Sept. 

Eugene, University of Oregon. Wonderful 
Town, Oct. Horace Robinson, director. Look 
Back in Anger, Nov.-Dec. Preston Tuttle, 
director. A View From the Bridge, Jan.-Feb. 
William R. McGraw, director. The King and 
I, Mar. Horace Robinson, director. Brand, Apr. 
Preston Tuttle, director; Clemen M. Peck, 
technical director. The Matchmaker, May-June. 
William R. McGraw, director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Carlisle, Dickinson College. Major Barbara, 
May. David Brubaker, director. 


RHODE IsLAND 

Providence, Rhode Island School of Design. 
Anouilh’s Antigone, Apr. Albert Cohn, direc- 
tor; Robert Hathaway, technical director. 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga, The Chattanooga Little Thea- 
tre. Damn Yankee, Oct. Ted Kehoe, director; 
Jay Rogers, musical director; Helen Wilson, 
choreographer. 


TEXxas 

Canyon, West Texas State College. Anouilh’s 
Antigone, Mar. William A. Moore, director. 
The King and I, May. 

Lubbock, Texas Technological College. A 
View from the Bridge, Mar. Ronald Schulz, 
director; Shirley Cadle, designer. The Imag- 
inary Invalid, May. Shirley Cadle, director. 


VIRGINIA 

Bedford, Bedford Little Theatre. Personal 
Appearance, Jan. Sandra Lee Moore, director. 

Blacksburg, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
The Late George Apley, Jan. Phil Milhous, 
director. 

Charlottesville, University of Virginia. The 
Kids, Dec. Roger Boyle, director; David Nan- 
carrow, designer. 

Danville, Stratford College. Where Love Is 
and The Nativity, Dec. Edna F. Parsler, direc- 
tor. 
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Fredericksburg, Mary Washington College. 
The Reluctant Debutante. The Innocents. 
Much Ado About Nothing. Antigone. 

Norfolk, College of William and Mary. Tiger 
at the Gates, Jan. C. O. Burgess, director. 

Portsmouth, Little Theatre of Portsmouth. 
The Happiest Millionaire, Dec. Edith Sibley, 
director. 

Richmond, Richmond Professional Institute. 
Twelfth Night, Dec. William F. Francis, direc- 
tor. 

Richmond, Virginia Museum Theatre. Sepa- 
rate Tables, Dec. Robert Telford, director. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, University of Washington. Harle- 
quinade and The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, 
Mar.-Apr. Vanick Galstaun, director. Suburb 
of Heaven, Mar.-Apr. George Anastasiow, di- 
rector. The Taming of the Shrew, Apr.-May. 
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Donal Harrington, director. Claudius, the 
Idiot, Apr.-May. Rod Whitaker, director. A 
Touch of the Poet, May-June. Robert Gray, 
director. 


West VIRGINIA 


Montgomery, West Virginia Institute of 


Technology. R. U. R. Light Up the Sky. The 
Glass Menagerie: Byron Schaffer, Jr., director. 


Special Notice: At the recent AETA conven- 
tion in Washington, several persons indicated 
an interest in exchanging information about 
new devices and techniques in technical pro- 
duction, as well as recent acquisitions and 
studies in theatre research. In the future, two 
new sections—“Technical Developments” and 
“Research News’—will be added to the News. 
Please send your contributions to the News 
Editor. 
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PROJECTS 


Burnet M. Hobgood 
Administrative Vice-President 


Interest in religious drama is reach- 
ing new heights in the U. S., as is ap- 
parent in the findings and continuing 
work of the Religious Drama Project, 
Harold Ehrensperger, Chairman. Proj- 
ect leaders are collaborating profitably 
with the Drama Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and with 
other representatives of church bodies. 


It has been established that an increas- 
ing number of colleges and universities 
offer courses in the field, as well as spon- 
sor productions for campus audiences 
and for touring purposes. Surveys would 
indicate that college theatres are the 
most numerous of institutional group- 
types in this area. 


Seminaries have also recognized the 
growing need for formal training of 
ministers and religious education per- 
sonnel. At least twelve replied to a recent 
survey to say that they maintain pro- 
grams in religious drama, and ten plan 
to introduce such programs in the near 
future. 


National church organizations are 
sponsoring and/or endorsing a variety 
of programs. The Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations of the 


United Presbyterian Church found in 
questioning evangelistic workers that 
music and drama were considered by 
them as the best media for “evangelism 
beyond the church;” the Commission 
has accordingly revised training schemes. 
The Methodist Church has workshops at 
Scarritt College’ and sends out “drama 
caravans” to tour regionally. The Na- 
tional Council of Churches is presenting 
religious drama workshops for members 
of all denominations. 

A major concern of the Project and 
the National Council of Churches is to 
find ways to coordinate work done in the 
field and to arrive at expressions of 
common goals. Initial discussions of 
these problems were the focus of last 
July's conference and consultation at 
Boston University, arranged by the host 
institution with the aid of a grant made 
by the Lilly Foundation. 

Patterns set up by the Religious 
Drama Society of Great Britain and the 
Christian Drama Council of Canada 
are being studied as models for com- 
munication procedures between inter- 
ested groups. It is generally agreed that 
the greatest need now is for a journal or 
newsletter. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


OFFICERS NOMINATED FOR 1061 

Publication of the following report constitutes official notice to members of the American 
Educational Theatre Association, Incorporated, as required by the Constitution. Any twenty-five 
voting members may supplement these nominations by petitioning the Executive Secretary within 
thirty days of the publication of the slate (31 May 1960). 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
The Nominating Committee for 1961, consisting of Paul Kozelka (Chairman), Paul Hos- 
tetler, Jack Morrison, and Lillian Voorhees, met with John Wray Young and John A. Walker 
in Washington, D. C., on December 28, 1959, to nominate officers for 1961. The following slate 
was selected: 


For First Vice-President ............ Marjorie L. Dycke, High School of Performing Arts, 

New York City 
For Second-Vice-Presidemt: Arnold S. Gillette, State University of Iowa 


For Board of Directors (1961-1963): 


James H. Clancy, State University of Iowa 
Lewin Goff, University of Kansas 

David S. Hawes, Indiana University 
Theodore C. Hoffman, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Geraldine B. Siks, University of Washington 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE SLATE FOR 1962 

This constitutes official notice to members of the American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated, that the Board of Directors, according to the provision of Section 8A 
of the By-Laws, has prepared the following slate for the election of the Nominating Committee 


for 1962: 

John C, Barner, Baden, Pennsylvania Warren M. Lee, Vermillion, S. D. 
Robert W. Corrigan, New Orleans, La, George McCalmon, Ithaca, New York 
Randolph Edmonds, Tallahassee, Fla. Patricia MclIlrath, Kansas City, Mo. 
Dina Rees Evans, Youngstown, Arizona Dorman E. Richardson, Toledo, Ohio 
Agnes Haaga, Seattle, Washington Horace W. Robinson, Eugene, Oregon 
James E. Jewell, San Francisco, Cal. Sara Spencer, Anchorage, Kentucky 
L. R. Kremer, Sioux Falls, §. Dakota Theodore Viehman, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Any twenty-five voting members may supplement this slate by petitioning the Executive 
Secretary within thirty days of the publication of this slate. The slate, supplemented by names 
added by petition, will then be submitted to the membership for a vote by mail. 

At the time of the Annual Convention, the Executive Secretary shall certify as Nominating 
Committee members the four who receive the highest vote and register at the Convention by 
noon of the first day of Sectional Meetings. The elected member who receives the highest vote 
shall serve as Chairman. The Executive Secretary and the President in office at this Convention 
shall be ex officio voting members of the committee. Except for ex officio members, no member 
shall serve on the Nominating Committee more than once every three years. 


NOMINATING NOTICE FOR THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 

This is the slate recommended by the Nominating Committee to be voted upon at the 
1960 Annual Meeting. Any twenty voting members of CTC way supplement these nominations 
by petitioning the Chairman of the Nominating Committee thirty days before the Annual 
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Business Meeting, according to the provisions of Article VIII, Section Azb of the Operating 
Code of the Children’s Theatre Conference. Each officer selected will serve from August, 1960, 
to August, 1963: 

For Members of the Governing Board 

(Three to be elected) 

Ann Hill, Nashville, Tennessee 

Dorothy Miller, Shreveport, Louisiana 

Sister Mary Honora, O.P., Centerline, Michigan 


Submitted by the Nominating Committee: 
Betty Bobp, Chairman; Dorothy Kester, Paul Kozelka, 
Eleanor York, Dorothy Schwartz, John A. Walker 


NOMINATING NOTICE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL THEATRE CONFERENCE 


The following slate is recommended by the Nominating Committee to be voted on at the 
1960 Annual Meeting. Any twenty voting members of SSTC may supplement these nominations 
by petitioning the Director thirty days before the Annual Business Meeting, according to the 
provisions of Article VI, Section A, of the Operating Code of the Secondary School Theatre 
Conference. Each officer selected will serve from August, 1960, to August, 1963: 


For Members of the Governing Board 

(Three to be elected) 
Sister Mary Honora, O.P., Centerline, Michigan 
Mary Ellen Burgess, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 
Mabel Wright Henry, Wilmington, Delaware 


Submitted by the Nominating Committee: 
Sister Margaret Mary, F.S.P.A., Chairman; Mary Ellen Burgess, 
Sister Mary Angelita, Mabel Wright Henry, John C. Barner, 


John A. Walker 


NOMINATING NOTICE FOR THE COMMUNITY THEATRE DIVISION (PROVISIONAL) 

This is the slate recommended by the Nominating Committee to be voted upon at the 
i960 Annual Meeting. Any twenty voting members of ACTA may supplement these nominations 
by petitioning the Chairman of the Nominating Committee thirty days before the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting, according to the provisions of Article VI, Section A, of the Operating Code of 
the American Community Theatre Association. Officers elected will serve terms as indicated, and 
three will be elected in each category: 


For Members of the Governing Board, August, 1960, to August, 1961: 
Art Cole, Midland, Texas 
Craig Noel, San Diego, California 
Stanley Klein, Middlesex, New Jersey 


For Members of the Governing Board, August, 1960, to August, 1962: 
Walter Jensen, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rex Henriot, St. Paul, Minnesota 
John Wray Young, Shreveport, Louisiana 


For Members of the Governing Board, August, 1960, to August, 1963: 
Ted Kehoe, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
David Bryant, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Howard Orms, Des Moines, Iowa 


Submitted by the Nominating Committee: 
David Bryant, Chairman; Howard Orms, Robert Telford, Dorman E. Richardson, 
John A. Walker 
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"RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


FAIRY TALE PLAYS 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp The Plain Princess 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves Prince Fairyfoot 
Alice in Wonderland The Princess and the Swineherd 
Cinderella The Puppet Prince 
The Elves and the Shoemaker Puss in Boots 
Flibbertygibbet Rapunzel and the Witch 
The Good Witch of Boston Rumpelstiltskin 
Jack and the Beanstalk Simple Simon 
King Midas and the Golden Touch The Sleeping Beauty 
The Land of the Dragon Snow White and Rose Red 
Little Red Riding Hood The Three Bears 
Peter Peter Pumpkin Eater The Wizard of Oz 
Pinocchio The Wonderful Tang 

The Farmer and the Fox 


PLAYS OF POPULAR STORIES MODERN PLAYS 


Crazy Cricket Farm 


Five Little Peppers : The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates Junket 


Hansel and Gretel Little Lee Bobo 

Heidi Mr. Popper’s Penguins 
Hiawatha Mystery at the Old Fort 
Huckleberry Finn The Panda and the Sky 


Little Women Seven Little Rebels 
The Nuremberg Stove 


Oliver Twist HISTORICAL PLAYS 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Rip Van Winkle Buffalo Bill 

Robin Hood Daniel Boone 


Robinson Crusoe The Indian Captive 
The Sandalwood Box Marco Polo 


Tom Sawyer The Prince and the Pauper 
Treasure Island Young Hickory 


THE CHILDREN'S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
Anchorage, Kentucky 
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THEATRE 
FOR CHILDREN 


PLAYS DANCE 
Booking ‘60-61 TOURS Now 


CONTACT 


BRIGGS 
MANAGEMENT 


1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Bryant 9-6780 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS 
LEADERS, WORKERS 


Subscribe now to the newest publica- 
tion devoted exclusively to the academ- 
ic research study of children’s theatre 
in America and abroad, Children’s 
Theatre Research. This 10-month pub- 
lication (Sept.-June) covers in detail 
the historical backgrounds of children’s 
theatre, past and current practices and 
philosophies of children’s theatre, and 
an up-to-date study of children’s thea- 
tres around the world, which will keep 
children’s theatre workers over the 
globe better united and fully abreast 
of this developing field. Subscription 
rates are $3.00 per year in USA and 
Canada; $4.00 per year (overseas mail- 
ing). 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
RESEARCH 


c/o Oriel J. Willert, Director 


Dept. of Speech and Theatre 
University of Utah 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Van Horn costumes are the ultimate in style, 


freshness, fit and correctness for the part. 
Send for free ILLUSTRATED PLOT of your 
production NOW! 
On the American Stage 
Over a Century 


COSTUMES 
232 N. 11TH ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


: 16 W. 61 St., New York, N. Y. 
at Lincoln Center 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


A FOREMOST EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS THEATRE CENTER 


This air-conditioned building will house all Department of Drama facilities and activi- 
ties including three theatres. Construction will begin during the summer of 1960 on a 
site adjacent to a new main entrance of the University campus. The new Laboratory The- 
atre, located behind the stage house shown on the architect’s sketch, is the third theatre 
in a Center. It was opened September, 1959 with a new translation of Euripides’ 
Hecuba. 


A production program of 361 plays since 1938 
The most extensive theatre history collections in existence 
(Kendall, Davis, Parsons, Hanley, Norman Bel Geddes, etc.) 


Full time faculty and staff of eighteen 


BS, BFA, MFA degrees in theatre. Majors in Drama Education (theatre 
teacher training), History and Criticism, Playwriting, Production 
(acting, costume, dance, directing, technical production) 


Nine to twelve major productions annually 
Thirty-five graduate and undergraduate student assistants 


Annual Summer Season 


Write Loren Winship, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University 
of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for further information 
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OVALITE... 


OVALITE employs a revolution 
provide a controlled oval 


LIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING Co. INC 
321 W. SOth ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


THEATRICAL GELATINES 
Rosco Superlative Gelatines 
also 


ROSCOLENE 
With in technical theat d 

t tages, Hull Mil- 

theatre planning or remodelling project. 
In his Arts Laboratory at Shreveport, 


The Best Color Media Consultations to both architects and the- 


atre groups. Field lectures and work- 


for ighti shops in design concepts and technical 


application, including iridescent imagery 
— and background projection. Inquiries in- 
vited. 


ROSCO LABORATORIES JAMES HULL MILLER 


29 Moore Street 3415 Reily Lane Shreveport, La 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. UNiversity 5-4671 


Rosco 
Cc 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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LAMPS 
RIGGING 

TRACKS 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 


SPECIAL EFFECTS 
DIMMERS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
DRAPERIES 
CYCLORAMAS 
KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 
HARDWARE 

PAINTS 

MAKE-UP 

COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
SOUND EFFECTS 


WORKING MODELS CONSULTATION 
SPECIFICATIONS PLANS 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION — SERVICE 


52 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK 36,N.Y. - CIRCLE 5-5870 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Drama Department 
Coral Gables, Florida 


3 Theatres— 
The Ring 
The Box 

The Parkway 

Acting * Directing 


Design Playwriting 
Dramatic Literature 


B.A. and M.A. Degrees 


Write: Dr. Delmar E. Solem 
The University of Miami Theatres 
Coral Gables, Florida 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
announces 


SUMMER THEATRE ‘60 


Write for information concerning grad- 
uate assistantships and community the- 
atre internships. 


June 9-August 5 


COMPLETELY 
AIR CONDITIONED 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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FREE: Complete information on stage light- 
ing principles, with basic layouts and engi- 
neering recommendations. Write for HUB 
Bulletins SL-56 and ES-54 today! 


Specify HUB 
Engineered 
Lighting and 
Control 
Equipment... 


FINEST QUALITY 
FOR OVER 45 YEARS 


Designers and 
Manufacturers of: 
Spotlights 
Floodlights 
Footlights 
Borderlights 
Striplights 

Scene Projectors 
Lighting Towers 
Floer Stands 
Winch Rigging 
Floor Pockets 
Wall Pockets 
Gridiron Pockets 
Junction Boxes 
Borderlight Cable 
Stage Switchboards 
Dimmer Controls 
Cross-Connection 


Hub is a major producer of stage lighting and control Equipment 
equipment for schools, colleges, and the professional 

theatre. All HUB equipment combines handcrafted pro- 

duction skills and the finest of engineering design— 

mechanical and electrical. 


HUB ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


2255 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Resident engineers in principal cities 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
STUDY IN THEATRE AND DRAMA 


1960 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Eight-week Session: June 21-August 12 
Six-week Session: June 2l-July 29 


% Programs in Theatre leading to B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 


* The Northwestern Drama Festival. A unique summer theatre featuring a 
repertory company composed entirely of students presenting four plays 
over a five week period. Three of the plays are classics offered in nightly 
rotation, a different play each night. The fourth is a children’s play 
offered in a series of matinees. Two theatres are used, one out-of-doors 
and another indoors, with identical setting, in case of bad weather. 

Tryouts for parts are held in Evanston on March 27 and 28 and again 
on June 1g and go. 


% Summer Faculty: Jack Clay (Acting and Directing), Rita Criste (Chil- 
dren’s Theatre), Herman Zimmerman (Scene Design), James Gousseff 
(Acting and Directing), Lee Mitchell (Pre-Modern Drama), Robert I. 
Schneideman (Acting and Directing), John Van Meter (Dramatic Litera- 

ture), Nancy E. Gade (Costuming). 


% Curriculum covers stagecraft, acting, directing, lighting, make-up, cos- 
tume design, scene design, theatre history, dramatic literature, children’s 
theatre, and creative dramatics. 


% On the wooded shore of Lake Michigan within easy reach of Chicago 
theatre district and of all theatres, opera, ballet, symphony, concerts 
and various art exhibits. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Theatre Texts From 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 


WMedenn Theatne Practice, 4th Ed. 


By HUBERT C. HEFFNER, SAMUEL SELDEN and HUNTON D. SELL- 
MAN. The new edition of this widely used manual has been brought com- 
pletely up to date. The section on play analysis has been simplified and 
new technical developments, including lighting instruments, control boards, 
sound effects, and painting are fully discussed. Theatrical problems are de- 
tailed and their solutions presented with numerous illustrations from both 
the professional and amateur stage. 662 pages, illustrated, $7.00 


Stage Sceneny and Lighting, 3nd. Ed. 


By SAMUEL SELDEN and HUNTON D. SELLMAN. Short, but compre- 
hensive, authoritative, and practical, this long-established text covers all 
aspects of designing, building, painting, and lighting of stage sets. Thor- 
oughly updated, it includes‘a fresh discussion of perspective drawing, a new 
treatment of color theory, the latest applications of electricity, and new 
practices in lights and pigments. A chapter entitled “New and Experimental 
Staging” discusses latest technical achievements in detail. 395 pp., illus., 


$5.50 


Stage ‘Makeup, 3nd. Ed. 


By RICHARD CORSON. This revised edition now begins with an ex- 
ploration of character as the real basis for any makeup. Principles of cor- 
rective makeup, the study of light and shade in character makeup, are fully 
analyzed, with the aid of the newly expanded color chart. The section on 
prosthesis contains new material on latex, plastics, and special texture ef- 
fects, as well as a new chapter on physiognomy. Over 275 new hair style 
drawings are valuable reference for period productions. Just published. 


The Pronunciation Oo} 


Amenican English 


By ARTHUR J. BRONSTEIN. Following a descriptive approach 
throughout, this text contains detailed chapters on both the vowel and con- 
sonant sounds of American English. Cultivated and less-cultivated speech 
forms are discussed and exemplified. The history of pronunciation, stresses, 
intonation, and sound changes in context provide a valuable frame of refer- 
ence for anyone concerned with imitation of one or many types of American 
pronunciation. Charts, maps, and samples accompany the text. Just pub- 
lished. 


35 West 32nd Street New York I, N. Y. 
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Lightweight 
Stage Brace 


of 
Structural Aluminum 


¢ Improved Design 
eEasier-To-Use 
«Costs No More 


Completely new—the first stage 
brace improvement in years. Made 
of strong, light, structural aluminum 
—with steel hook and shoe. Practi- 
cally half the weight of wooden 
types. Tube slides within a tube for 
easy extension. Quick-acting clamp 
maintains proper length. Slotted 
shoe adjustable along entire length. 
Hook can be turned and engaged 
while shoe remains fastened. 


No Splinters 

No Broken Wood Pieces 
Stronger Than Wood 
Longer Lasting 

Less Bulky 
Easier-To-Pack 

Lower Shipping Costs 


Cat. No. 

9052 

9053 

9054 

9055 

9056 10’ 
9057 12’ 
9058 10° 
9059 
* Three-tube braces 


Prices the same as our 
2000 series wooden models 


Hardware 


Corp. 


5-45 49th Ave 


Long Island City 1, N. ¥. 


PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


NOW IN THE NEWEST AND 
FINEST UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
FACILITIES 


The Lock Playhouse 


completely Air-Conditioned 
FIVE MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 


Experimental Theatre 


Ten Full-length Classics 
and Original Scripts 
Acting, Criticism, Design, 
Directing, History, Playwriting 


Graduate Appointments 
$1700-$2500 


Write to: Ross D. Smith, 


Director of Theatre, Speech Dept., 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Eorida 
Summer Theatre 


STETSON UNIVERSITY 


DeLand, Florida 


Three Major Productions 
Courses In 
Acting Design 
@ Children’s Theatre 
Stagecraft 


Apprenticeships and 
Assistantships Available 
SUMMER SESSION 1960 
June 20-August 12 
Many Courses Offered 


For Information, Write 


B. Bruce Griffiths, Managing Director 
Florida Summer Theatre 
Stetson University, DeLand, Florida 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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NATIONAL 
COMMUNITY THEATRE CENTER 


Wisconsin Idea Theatre 


Speech Department 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


June 20-July 15, 1960 


For students, 
professionals, 
and non- 


professionals 


Graduate and undergraduate 
credit 


Faculty: 


David Bryant 
Fred Buerki 
Sherwood Collins 
Jonathan Curvin 
Robert Hethmon 


Ist Week—Nature of Community 
Theatre 


2nd Week—The Director 
3rd Week—Technical Production 


4th Week—Theatre Management 
and Business 


May enroll for part-time 
attendance 


Richard Hoover 
Ronald Mitchell 

Eric Salmon 

John Wray Young 
Margaret Mary Young 


Edward L. Kamarck, Director 


WRITE: Mrs. Nancy Hoffmann 


Wisconsin Idea Theatre 
University of Wisconsin 
3022 Stadium Building 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of 21,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Agnes Haaga, Geraldine 
Siks, Warren Lounsbury, Vanick 
Galstaun, Aurora Valentinetti, 
James R. Crider, Gerald R. Sando. 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


TUFTS ARENA THEATER 


16th Summer Season— 
June 27-Aug. 6, 1960 


Directors: Marston Balch 
and Lowell Swortzell 


5 Plays Performed by Student 
Company 


8 Graduate Credits in Acting 
Children’s Theater: “The Magic 


Circle” presenting 3 plays in- 
the-round, same dates 


Write: Secretary 


Tufts Arena Theater 
Tufts University 
Medford 55, Mass. 


“I come before you an actor 
without scenery, without costumes, 
without fellow players . . . and 
without a play.” 


Vox Poetica presents 


PHILIP HANSON 


—PxHotTo sy iassic STUDIO 


scenes and characters from plays by 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


(a solo performance in modern dress) 


“top-flight presentation” 
—Walla Walla Union Bulletin 


“Great moments put together 
with skill and charm.” 


“. . . brought to vivid life an 
astonishing number of charac- 
ters.” 


—San Francisco Chronicle 


Available in one or 2 hour versions 
Write: 

William Dawkins & Associates 
208 W. Main St., Medford, Ore. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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The Cherokee Historical Association 


presents 


You'll enjoy and long remember 
this colorful, true-life drama of 
the Cherokee Indians. An emo- 
tional experience vividly por- 
trayed with history retold under 
the stars. Real Cherokee In- 
dians in an experienced cast of 
130... perfect acoustics amidst 
natural beauty of Mountainside 
Theatre. Reserved seats available 
at $1.50, $2.00, $2.40 and $3.00. 


Nightly except Monday — 8 P.M. 


JUNE 24 through SEPT. 4 


MOUNTAINSIDE THEATRE, CHEROKEE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Directed by Harry E. Davis, Chairman of Department of Dramatic Art, University 
of North Carolina; Executive Vice-President of Southeastern Theatre Conference; 
Director of American Educational Theatre Association. 


For reservations call or write ‘UNTO THESE HILLS” 


Address inquiries to Mr. Carol White, General Manager, 
“Unto These Hills,” Cherokee, N. C. 


Cherokee, N. C. Phone HYatt 7-2111 
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SPEND THIS SUMMER 


at the SAN JOSE 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 


ATTEND THESE MEETINGS 


Secondary School THEATRE 


Theatre Conference 


RADIO and TELEVISION 


Children’s Theatre Conference 
August 24-27 SPEECH 


American Educational 
Theatre Association A.B. Degree 
August 27-29 

M.A. Degree 


For information regarding hi 
courses, workshops, seminars 
Campt B Directo ea Department peech 
Schoo! of cmantapee Arts Drama, San Jose State College, San 
University of Denver Jose 14, California. 
Denver 10, Colorado 


UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech and Theater Arts 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


B.A., M.Ed., M.A., Ph.D. degrees in Theater 

Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena and Studio season of three plays 

Children’s season of two plays 

Summer season of four plays 

Foreign Language season of three plays 

Student series of about 15 full-length plays 
and 60 one-acts 

Touring productions: International Company, 

North Central States Company, High School 

Assembly Company and Showboat Company 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


Twenty-ninth Season 1959-60 


Lee Adey Kenneth L. Graham Robert Moulton 
Arthur H. Ballet Wendell Josal (on Leave) Frank M Whiting 
Merle W. Loppnow 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THE LONG AND THE SHORT 
AND THE TALL, a play 
by Willis Hall 


Vivid, exciting and utterly convincing, 
the play deals with a small group of 
British soldiers in Malaya. Kenneth Tynan 
in the New Yorker called it “Boisterous, 
exuberant, and accurate; it is also beau- 


tifully written.” $2.50 


JAPANESE MUSIC 
by Hisao Tanabe 


This paperbook describes briefly the dif- 
ferences between Shinto, Buddhist, court 
and samurai, or Noh, music, the instru- 
ments of each, their history, and how 
they are played, and the vocal techniques 
of the medieval period and of the more 
modern puppet theatre. Many photo- 
graphs and drawings. Second edition. 

Paperbook. $1.25 


THE OTHER MIND 


ENTER THE ACTRESS 
by Rosamond Gilder 


The exciting story of the early “Ama- 
zons of Thespis’—Hrotsvitha, a 
century nun, Isabella Andreini, Made- 
leine & Armande Bejart, Aphra Behn, 
Carolina Neuber, Madame Vestris, La 
Montansier, and others—their entry into 
and conquest of the theatre. Paperbook. 
Ready July. $1.95 


BRAND, a play by Henrick Ibsen in a 
new stage version by James Forsyth 

“Brand is possibly Ibsen’s greatest play 
. . . I find this condensed version more 
powerful as well as more manageable 
than the tremendously long original .. . 
The genius of one author has combined 
with the inspiration of a second to give 
us a new work of art’—from Tyrone 


Guthrie's introduction. $1.85 


A STUDY OF DANCE & LIFE IN SOUTH INDIA 


by Beryl de Zoete 


“A profound contribution to dance criticism and a pioneer investigation of Indian cul- 


ture. Composed with wit, charm, and, above all, a pellucid clarity .. . 


it recreates 


through clear poetic images the whole cultural setting’—The Listener. “A wonderfully 


rich book ... 


the speculative, descriptive, and story-telling gifts of the author make 


powerful claims on one’s interest. The book is full of legends, fantastic, magical, and 
often provocatively humorous. It is an album of exquisite literary water-colours ... a 
most unusual world which Miss de Zoete has brought to life with her words.”— En- 
counter. By the author of the celebrated Dance & Drama in Bali and Dance & Magic 


Drama in Ceylon. 128 illustrations. 


THEATRE: THE REDISCOVERY OF 
STYLE by M. Saint-Denis $3.00 


THE TRAGIC ACTOR 
by Bertram Joseph $9.75 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
by Alice Lewisohn Crowley $5.00 


INTRODUCTION TO THE CHINESE 
THEATRE by A. C. Scott $2.95 


$9.00 


Write for our Complete Catalog 


Theatre Arts Books 


$33 Sixth Ave. New York 14 
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Third Annual 


SUMMER 
MOTION PICTURE 


WORKSHOP 


New York University 


July 25-September 2 


An intensive six-week workshop in professional pro- 
duction, direction, and writing for motion picture stu- 
dents, for special students and teachers, and for those 
professionals desiring complete production-direction ex- 
perience. Workshop emphasis is on creative flm making; 
students work in groups of four to six per film. 

The workshop is staffed by faculty members of the De- 


partment of Television, Motion Pictures and Radio and 
by internationally known producers-directors-writers of 
documentary, educational, industrial and experimental 
motion pictures. Films are produced in the University’s 
own studios and on location. Lectures by distinguished 
film makers are an integral part of the workshop. Field 
trips to New York motion-picture and television studios 
are arranged. 

All applications should be in by July 1, 1960. Enrollment 
limited to 25 students. Eight points of graduate and 
undergraduate credit. 


STAFF 


Lee Bobker Herman Engel Paul V. Falkenberg 
Leo Hurwitz Haig P. Manoogian Willard Van Dyke 


For: application form and Bulletin “J” giving 
full Workshop information, or 
For: information on graduate and undergraduate 


Programs of Study in television, motion 
pictures and radio, 


Write: Department of Television, 
Motion Pictures and Radio 
Communication Arts Group 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


J.B. by Archibald MacLeish World Premiere April 1958 


F. Curtis Canfield, Dean and Director of the University Theatre 


FACULTY 


Ralph Allen, Playwriting Stanley McCandless, Lighting 

Frank Bevan, Design Frank McMullan, Directing 

Catherine Blankenship, TV Writing Alois Nagler, History 

Edward C. Cole, Management Donald M. Oenslager, Design 

William H. Francisco, Jr., Speech W. Oren Parker, Technical Production 
John W. Gassner, Playwriting Nikos Psacharopoulos, Directing 
George C. Izenour, Research Harvey K. Smith, Lighting 

Pearl Lang, Dance Constance Welch, Acting and Speech 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


for especially talented entering students and 
young professionals. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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The Illini Union 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


(Urbana Campus) 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Theatre 

Barnard Hewitt, Mary Arbenz, Clara Behringer, 

Genevieve Richardson, Joseph Scott, Charles Shattuck, Webster Smalley, 
John Wesley Swanson, Bernhard Works 


Rhetoric and Public Address 

Richard Murphy, Theodore Barnes, King Broadrick, 

Wayne Brockriede, Otto Dieter, Halbert Gulley, Marvin Herrick, 
Marie Hochmuth, Henry Mueller, Raymond Nadeau, 

Lawrence Olson, Karl Wallace, Karl Windesheim 


Interpretation 
Martin Cobin, Mary Arbenz, Kenneth Burns, Severina Nelson 


Speech Science and Phonetics 
Grant Fairbanks, Lee Hultzén 


Speech and Hearing Disorders 
John O'Neill, Jane Archer, Thayer Curry, Naomi Hunter, Charles Hutton, 
Frances Johnson, James Kelly, Severina Nelson, Robert Simpson 


Speech Education 
Kenneth Burns, Frances Johnson, Henry Mueller, 
John O'Neill, Genevieve Richardson, Marie Shere 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., Ph.D. 


For information on specific course listings in regular or in summer sessions, on related pro- 
grams in Radio-Television and in other areas, or on scholarships, fellowships, and assistant- 
ships, write to Professor Karl R. Wallace, Head, Department of Speech, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


SUMMER SEASON 
1960 


THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 


Jean Anouilh 
June 30, July 1, 2 


THE HOUSE OF BERNARDA ALBA 


Federico Garcia Lorca 
July 14, 15, 16 


PICNIC 


William Inge 
July 21, 22, 23 


THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 


William Saroyan 
August 4, 5, 6 


Theatre Staff: 
Ronald E. Mitchell, Director of Theatre 
Fredrick A. Buerki 
Jonathan W. Curvin 
Robert Hethmon 
Jerry C. McNeely 
Ordean G. Ness 


Guest Directors 


George Bird 
Kenneth Lyman 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., M.F.A., Ph.D. 


Write to: F. W. Haberman, Chairman, 
Department of Speech, The University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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CARNEGIE 
college of 
FINE ARTS 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
SCENE AND 
COSTUME DESIGN 
PRODUCTION 
PLAYWRITING 


BFA and MFA degrees 


partment 


de 


The University of 
British Columbia 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS 1960 


“Theatre” June 27-August 13 
Guest Director, Robert Gill 


Courses in Acting, Speech, Stage 
Movement, Stagecraft, Scene Design, 
Directing, Children’s Theatre. 


July 18-August 20 
Guest Director, Jan Popper 


Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced 
Programmes—theory, instrumental, vo- 
cal, opera workshops. 


June 27-August 5 
Guest Director, Jean Erdman 
“Visual Arts” 


Guest Artists, 
Jarvis 


June 27-August 12 
Cecil Richards, Don 


For information please write: 
Summer School of the Arts, 
Department of Extension, 
University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 8, B. C., Canada 


Some of the Thousand 
B’WAY & TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


GYPSY, FLOWER DRUM SONG, BELLS 
ARE RINGING, ED SULLIVAN SHOW, 
THE MUSIC MAN, ARTHUR MURRAY 
PARTY, DUPONT SHOW OF THE 
MONTH, REDHEAD, U.S. STEEL-THE- 
ATRE GUILD, WEST SIDE STORY, 
CAROUSEL, THE KING & I, OKLA- 
HOMA, SHOW BOAT, J.B., SOUTH 
PACIFIC, TAKE ME ALONG, SARA- 
TOGA, THE SOUND OF MUSIC, GARRY 
MOORE SHOW, BELL TELEPHONE 
HOUR. 


Most likely we made the costumes 
originally for the plays you will pro- 
duce. 

You may use the same quality cos- 
turnes at moderate rental charges. 
Write us today for Costume Plots of 
your plays, and our estimate! Bob 
Cahlman, director of our Regional 
Theatre Dept.,is anxious to serve you. 


Brooks Costume Co. 
3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


* 


Goodman Memorial Theatre 
and School of Drama of the 
Art Institute of Chicago 
JOHN REICH—CHARLES McGAW 

A SPECIALIZED 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


for actors, directors, designers offer- 
ing B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees 


AN EXTENDED RUN 
of 20 performances for EACH of six 
adult and four children’s plays all 
directed by men of the professional 
theatre. 

TWO THEATRES 
one seating 742, the other 153. 

GUEST LECTURERS 
of renown complement the perma- 
nent staff. 

DISTINGUISHED GRADUATES 
large in number include Geraldine 
Page, Karl Malden, Jose Quintero, 
Shelley Berman. 

For information write: 
Registrar, Dept. E., Chicago 3, IIL. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


@ DIRECTING 
ACTING 
@ STAGE DESIGN 


@ TELEVISION 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


UGO BETTI SUMMERTIME 

SHAW @ THE MILLIONAIRESS 

DAVIS BETHAN FROME 

SHAKESPEARE 8 A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM 
GARCIA LORCA DONA ROSITA 

SYNGE @ THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
CASONA JACARANDA TREE 
ROSTAND @ THE LAST NIGHT OF DON JUAN 
GOGOL ® THE MARRIAGE 


CREDITJCOURSES IN COOPERATION WITH 
THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
AND“WITH MUSICARNIVAL 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND « OHIO 
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ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Florida 
B. A. Major in Theatre Arts 


Season 1959-1960 
@ Guys and Dolls 
@ The Chalk Garden 
@ Arms and the Man 
@ Romanoff and Juliet 
@ Macbeth 


FRED STONE 
LABORATORY THEATRE 
Full Scholarships Available 
For information write: 


Arthur Wagner, Head 
Annie Russell Theatre 


ANNIE RUSSELL THEATRE 


Rollins College Winter Park, Florida 


PAINT SALE 


On January 1, 1960, we bought 
out a large Eastern Scenic Paint 
Supplier. This will mean: 


1) Lowest possible prices—as 
well as discounts for large orders. 


2) Our usual fast service—ship- 
ment within three days. 


3) Largest variety of Dry Scenic 
Colors offered anywhere. 


Sample color chart of 1” x3” 
painted strips—25c— 


SEND FOR 
PAINT CIRCULAR 


PARAMOUNT 
THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 


32 W. 20 St., New York 11, N. Y. 
(New address.) 


aN BOS TON 


Alan J. Levitt; Director 
Jull Time 
Theatre Training Program 


TWO YEAR &@ FOUR YEAR COURSES 


A complete daytime curriculum for the 
student with professional intentions: 


ACTING + DIRECTING + VOCAL 
TECHNIQUE + DICTION* DANCE 
* PANTOMIME + FENCING 
HISTORY OF THEATRE + DRA- 
MATIC LITERATURE + MAKE- 
UP * STAGECRAFT*PRODUCTION 


Evening & Summer Classes 


Write: Actors Workshop 1068 Boylston St., 
Boston 15, Mass. CO 6-6840 


ctors Workshop — 


} 
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AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
CENTER 


Fall, Spring and Summer Semester 
Courses For Beginners 


ACTING - MUSICAL THEATRE 
TV - RADIO - VOICE & DICTION 
DANCE 


also 
PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOPS 
Acting-Playwriting-Composing 
Production & Management 
Day & Evening Classes 
and 
YOUTH THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Saturday Classes 
Boys & Girls 8-12 12-16 
Helen Menken, President 


Guthrie McClintic Richard Rodgers 
Drama Musical Theatre 


Approved G.I. Bill, N. Y. State 
Bd. of Education 
CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


161 West 93rd Street 
New York 25, N. Y. UN 5-0800 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCES 


A PROGRAM LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Publishers of Producing in 


The TULANE TWO AIR-CONDITIONED 
DRAMA REVIEW THEATRES 


For information write: 


Monroe Lippman, Head 
Department of Theatre and Speech 
Tulane University 

New Orleans 18, La. 


OTHER GRADUATE DEGREES IN THEATRE: MASTER 
OF ARTS; MASTER OF FINE ARTS WITH CONCEN- 
TRATION IN DIRECTING AND PRODUCTION, DESIGN 
AND TECHNICAL PRODUCTION, OR PLAYWRITING. 
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a sophisticated spoof for adults 


MUSICARNIVAL 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
MUSICAL THEATRE-IN-THE-ROUND 


ANNOUNCING FOR 
SUMMER 1961 


TEN GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


@ Including tuition for six credit hours in 


School of Drama of Western Reserve Uni- 
ein versity and $25 a week. @ Regular seminar 
in all ph of ical tent operation 


with outstanding guest lecturers. @ Prac- 
nd tical experience, rotating through all de- 
partments with opportunity to specialize. 
@ Open to graduate students and excep- 
tionally qualified seniors and juniors. Ap- 
plicants must meet entrance requirements 


love of Western Reserve University. 
APPLICATION DEADLINE: April 15, 1961 
TWELVE TUITION-FREE 
APPRENTICESHIPS 


@ Practical experience assisting in all 
technical departments. @ Advanced 


ap- 

R E L prentices may audit the Fel’swship semi- 

nar. @ Open to qualified undergraduates 

Write: Lawrence Vincent, Director 

Musicarnival School, Cleveland 22, Ohio 
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FIRST OF THE BOOKS OF THE THEATRE SERIES 
AETA AND THE UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI PRESS 


THE RENAISSANCE STAGE 


Documents of Serlio, Sabbattini and Furttenbach 
Edited by BARNARD HEWITT 


Translations by Allardyce Nicoll, John H. McDowell, George R. Kernodle 


Comment. ... 
LEE SIMONSON: “. . . a volume of great and lasting interest to all students of the 
theatre.” HUBERT C, HEFFNER, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Indiana University: 
“. .. admirably rendered in English.” WILLIAM W. MELNITZ, Professor of Theatre 
Arts, U.C.L.A.: “. . . the most important volume conceivable for the teacher of theatrical 
history in America.” 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI PRESS 


CORAL GABLES 46, FLORIDA 


$5.50 Postage free when check accompanies order. 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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Memorial Theatre 


1959-60 Season 


THE 
STANFORD 
PLAYERS 


THE MOON BESIEGED—Ford Foundation Prize Play 
UNDER MILKWOOD RICHARD II 
I KNOCK AT THE DOOR THE DYBUK 


SUMMER SESSION: THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 
ELECTRA 


STAFF 


Norman Philbrick Executive Head 
Wendell Cole Theatre History 
Robert Loper 
A. D. Sensenbach 
James Kerans Dramatic Literature 
Stanley Donner, George Willey 
John Witherspoon, Henry Breitrose ) 
Paul Landry Technical Director 
Richard Hay Scene Design 
Irene Griffin Costume Design 
Marianne Crowder Dance 
Helene Blattner Oral Interpretation 
Leland Chapin 
Jon Ericson 
Raeburne Heimbeck Public Speaking 
Hall Martin | 
Helen Schrader ) 
Jeri Ellis Publicity Director 
Chester W. Barker Executive Secretary 
Mary Celia Benepe Stanford Players’ Secretary 


Actmg & Directing 


Radio & Television 


Dept. of Speech & Drama, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
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PRODUCTIONS AT INDIANA 


University Theatre 1959-60: The Rainmaker, Six Characters in 
Search of An Author, Rumpelstiltskin, Electra, The Good 
Woman of Setzuan, The Playboy of the Western World 


Brown County Playhouse, Summer 1960: Arms and the Man, 
The Silver Whistle, Charley’s Aunt 


Showboat Majestic, Summer 1960: Ten Nights in A Barroom, In 
Old Kentucky, The Taming of the Shrew 


For information about graduate work leading to the M.A., 
M.A.T., and Ph.D. degrees, technical theatre and acting as- 
sistantships and scholarships, write to: 


J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Theatre 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


SENIOR 


DRAMATIC WORKSHOP | | SOUTHERN PLAYERS 


“the School with a:Great Tradition” 


| 1960 Summer Stock 
Next Term July, 1960 
Former Students and Graduates in- ® TEN LITTLE INDIANS 


clude: Harry Belafonte, Chandler 
Cowles, Ben Gazzara, Elaine Stritch, 


® DEATH OF A SALESMAN 


Marlon Brando, Anthony Franciosa, 
Rod Steiger, Tennessee Williams, * THE COCKTAIL PARTY 
Tony Curtis, Jack Garfein, Shelley ® DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS 


Winters, Michael V. Gazzo. 


DAY and NIGHT courses for Begin- 
ners, Advanced Professional Acting, 


* SOUTH PACIFIC 


weg Playwriting, Stagecraft, EIGHTH FALL TOUR 
ime. 
TERMS: Jan., Apr., July., Oct. | THIRTEEN 


MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 


June & July: Special summer term 
students of col- 
eges and universities, with partici- 

pation in Broadway, off Broadway B.S., M.S. and M.A. 
and summer theatre productions. 


Theatre Department 


Theatre Bldg. Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 
Write or Phone for Catalog 


Please mention ET] 


when writing to our advertisers 
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SUMMER ARTS COLONY 


Individual Workshops For All Ages in 
Dramatics Dance Creative Writing 
Painting Music Public Speaking 


Crafts Dramatics for Teachers Creative Thinking 
“outdoor camping with the arte” 
SUMMER PLAYS NIGHTLY 


WORK AND PLAY ALONGSIDE PROFESSIONAL ACTORS 
DOING “SUMMER STOCK” 
Dramatic Workshops for High School Students and Graduates 
entering College 
Advanced course for College Students — — Teachers 


Daily classes in: 
ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS State, 
SWIMMING POOL 


COL. EBEN C. HENSON, Producer Danville, Kentucky 


If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five 
actors “On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s 
filming of “Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor; and 20th Century Fox 
filming of “April Love” starring Pat Boone; that has a producer on three 
national drama boards—then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND 
DRAMATIC 


FORTY COURSES IN 


Acting 

Directing 
Technical Theatre 
Design 

Theatre History 
Playwriting 

Oral Interpretation 
Voice 

Diction 

Radio 

Television 
Costuming and Make-up 
Stage Lighting 
Creative Dramatics 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Weekly Programs 
Four major productions each season 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre 
and Dance 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
June 30-August 21 


Charlotte Perry, director 
Acting techniques 
Harriette Ann Gray, 


dramatic dance, jazz 


Mary Clare Sale, ballet 
THEATRE FESTIVAL 


August 5-20 
DANCE SEMINAR 
August 22-26 


Address Portia E. Mansfield 
Nov.-May—Box 4026, Carmel, Calif. 


BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Master of Education 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy 


Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
staged, and acted by students in 
well-equipped laboratory theatre. 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 


Weekly dramatic television series 
broadcast over WHYY 


—SUMMER SESSION— 
DEGREES 


A.B., B.S., M.A., M.Ed. GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 


AVAILABLE 


Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


For information, write: 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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The Pennsylvania State University 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 


STAFF 


Walter H. Walters 
head of department 


Cameron D. Iseman Frank Neusbaum 
Robert D. Reifsneider Warren S. Smith 
Russell G. Whaley Kelly Yeaton 


Courses leading to the Bachelor of Arts in The Arts and Master of 
Arts in Theatre Arts 


SUMMER THEATRE 
Mateer Playhouse at Standing Stone 


Classes in Acting and Theatre Production 


Actors-in-Residence 1959 Season 


Esther Benson, Ronald Bishop, Charlotte Jones, 
Peggy Lang, Lydia Bruce, Leon B. Stevens 


Max Fischer, American Theatre Wing, Visiting Professor and Director 
Richard Mason, Visiting Instructor and Designer 


For further information concerning the Fall, Spring and Summer 
Semesters and graduate assistantships write to: 


The Department of Theatre Arts 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


Robert A. Choate, Dean 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A, in 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION DRAMA 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
BILL BUTLER 

CURT CONWAY 
EDDIE DOWLING 
PETER KASS 

JACK LANDAU 
BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
DAVID PRESSMAN 
JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 

CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 

LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 

ESTHER BROOKS, Dance 

SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 

GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 

HAROLD EHRENSPERGER, 
Religious Drama 

SAMUEL HIRSCH, Acting and Directing 

THEODORE KAZANOFYF, Acting and 
Directing 


DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
ROBERT MESROBIAN, Music Theatre 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mer. 
ELLIOT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 


EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 


JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
264B. Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


DRAMA 
WORKSHOP 


“Where spring spends 
the summer” 


Montana State University 


Missoula 


* Six Weeks of Summer Stock 


* Fully Accredited Courses 
leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 


Write: 
FIRMAN H. BROWN, Jr. 


Chairman 
The Department of Drama 


University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


28th Summer Session 
June 20 to September 10 


AN OUTSTANDING 
THEATRE ARTS PROGRAM 


Courses in Acting, Directing, —— 
Arts, Shakespearian Acting and Pro- 
duction, Playwriting. 

The finest instructors including: B. 
Iden Payne (University of Texas, 
former Director of Stratford, Eng- 
land); Joseph F. Smith (Head of 
Speech Department, University of 
Hawaii); Dr. E. P. Conkle (Professor 
of Playwriting, University of Texas); 
Gordon Peacock (Head of Drama De- 
partment, University of Alberta); and 
others. 

other courses 

Short Story Writing, Music, Ballet, 
Painting, Handicrafts, Photography, 
Modern Languages, Geology. 


for further information write 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
Banff, Alberta, Canada 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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AREAS OF THEATRE STUDY 


@ TECHNICAL PRODUCTION @ GENERAL PRODUCTION 
@ THEATRE HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


SUMMER COURSE OFFERINGS 


* FULL QUARTER * FIRST TERM * SECOND TERM 


Introduction to Theatre Acting I Acting II 


Advanced Stagecraft Play Production Advanced Acting 
and Design 
History of the Theatre 
Theatre Organization 
and Management 
Children’s Theatre 


@ OTHER COURSES OF INTEREST 


First Term: Theatre Seminar in the Integration of Technical Elements 
Second Term: The Administration of a Speech Department 

Full Quarter: Areas and Techniques of Research in Speech 

Full Quarter: Minor Research Problems 


8 WEEK SUMMER THEATRE SEASON 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS AVAILABLE 
For Information Write to: W. Hayes Yeager, Chairman, Department of 


Speech, 154 North Oval Drive, The Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio. 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 
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A New and Unique AETA Publication 


Culminating over three years’ work by the AETA College 
Curriculum Project 


Directory of 
American College Theatre 


Edited by 
BURNET M. HOBGOOD 


* Data on theatre programs in nearly 1,500 colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States 


* Tabulation of undergraduate and graduate theatre courses of- 
fered, faculty, student enrollments and participation, degrees 
granted, etc. 


* Financial aid available to graduate students 


* Names of officials to contact for further information 


* Geographically arranged for ready reference 


* The most comprehensive and elaborate reference on any field 
of study in U. S. higher education 


* Indispensable for guidance and counseling personnel, adminis- 
trators, and prospective theatre students 


AETA Member Price $2.00 Non-Member Price $3.00 


Order from: AETA Executive Office 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Make your plans now to attend... 


American Educational Theatre Association 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
August 24-29, 1960 


GENERAL AETA SESSIONS, August 27, 28, 29 
“Theatre in the Space Age: Prediction and Forecast” 


SPECIAL SECTION MEETINGS: 
Albert Camus: Commemoration American Theatre in the Political 
and Comment Scene 
Early American Theatre Stage Lighting: Now and the 
Theatre as a Medium of Future 
Propaganda Educational Theatre and 
Secondary School Theatre for Television: Incompatible? 
Exceptional Students The Aesthetics of the Theatre 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE, August 25, 26, 27 
WORKSHOPS: PRODUCTIONS: 
Staging the Play Loretta Mason Potts, by Mary 
directed by Dr. Frank Whiting Chase, presented by Denver Civic 
Creative Dramatics Theatre 
directed by Rita Criste The Pied Piper, by George Latshaw 
Playwriting a puppet presentation 
directed by Anne Matlack Raggedy Ann and Andy, by Anne 
Matlack, presented by Denver 
Junior League 


Three additional productions—Guest speakers 


SECONDARY SCHOOL THEATRE CONFERENCE, August 24 


Problems in Directing, lectures and Workshops: Costume, Scenery, 
demonstrations under direction Lighting, by staff of University 
of Campton Bell of Denver 

A production by the Secondary Schools, selected by University of Denver 
Additional panels and meetings throughout AETA General Sessions 


COMMUNITY THEATRE DIVISION, August 27, 28, 29 


The American Community Theatre Association within AETA 

The Problems of the Small Community Theatre 

Relationship Between Business Management and Artistic Standards in the 
Community Theatre 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
BUFFALO STEAK BARBECUE — INDIAN DANCES BY THE WHITE 
BUFFALO COUNCIL — SQUARE DANCING 
PREMIERE OF MARY CHASE'S Loretta Mason Potts 
THEATRE AT ELITCH’S FAMOUS GARDENS 
RHYTHM IN THE THEATRE ARTS, Denver Art Museum 
THE PRIMITIVE THEATRE, Museum of Primitive Art, Denver 
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Invite a friend to join .. 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you .. . 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 

AETA Directory of Members 

Annual AETA Convention (1960, Aug. 27-29, Denver, Colo.) 

Annual Meetings, Children’s, Secondary School, Community Theatre 
Divisions (1960, Aug. 24-29, Denver, Colo.) 

AETA Projects Newsletter (2 issues). 

Divisional Newsletters 

Listing in the AETA Directory 

Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICA‘TIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Note: —Calendar year (January 1 through December 31) 
—Special term (new only, for 16 months, September 1 through December 31) 
Individual, calendar year S 
special term 6.50* 1 
Sustaining, calendar year 12.50**1 
special term 15.00**1 
Organizational, calendar year 15.00 
special term 18.00 
Life 150.00 
Sustaining Life 250.00 
Contributing Life 1000.00 


*(For $2.00 extra two members of one family may obtain family membership.) 
**(For $5.00 extra two members of one family may obtain family membership.) 


Please check: New membership J Renewal [J 


Name (Individual or Organization) 


Mailing Address 


Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 


or name of organizational representative 


Position 


00 I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference. 
(0 I would like to be a member of the Community Theatre Division. 
0 I would like to be a member of Secondary School Theatre Conference. 


Please check the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 
affiliated, 


ANTA....... NADSA........ NCP 


Send to: AETA Executive Office 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FROM AETA 


THEATRE ARTS PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES: 
1947-1952 


A five year bibliography 
compiled and edited by William W. Melnitz 


“. . . altogether indispensable.”—John Gassner 


“Highly recommended for the ready reference shelf. . . .” 
—George Freedley 


American Educational Theatre Association Monograph No. 1, 
pp. xiii-91, in hard cover (1959) 


AETA Member Price $2.00 3.00 to Non-Members 


(Prepaid orders shipped postage free. On others add 25c postage and handling.) 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL: A TEN-YEAR INDEX, 


1949-1958 
Edited by David Welker 


84 pages including “Suggestions for Using Index” 
Page size same as ETJ for convenience in binding and shelving 
Paper cover 


AETA Member Price $2.00 $3.00 to Non-Members 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. Give date of issue when ordering. 
Non- 
Members Members 


Vol. II (1950), Vol. III (1951), Vol. IV (1952) each set of 4 .... 2.00 3.00 
Vol. V (1953), Vol. VII (1955), Vol. VIII (1956), Vol. IX 


(1957), Vol. X (1958), Vol. XI (1959) each set of 4 ............ 4.00 6.00 
Vol. (1949-1952) single issues 1.00 1.50 
Vol. V-XI (1953-1959) single issues id 1.50 2.00 
Vol. VI (1954) only October and December available, single 


Order from: AETA Executive Office 


Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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SPEECH 


theatre and 
interpretation 


rhetoric and 
public address 


speech education 


speech pathology 
and audiology 


radio-tv-film 


DEPT. OF SPEECH 


MSU 


MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


FEATURING 


an expanded theatre 
production program 
major plays 
musicals 
studio plays 
children’s 
theatre 


GRADUATE SCHOLAR 
SHIPS AVAILABLE 


fall term begins 
Sept. 19, 1960 


DEGREES OFFERED 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


STUDY PROGRAMS IN 
THEATRE 


acting and 
directing 
design and 
technical 
production 
history and 
criticism 
children’s 
theatre 
interpretation 
dramatic writing 


FOR INFORMATION 


John E. Dietrich, 
Head 

Dept of Speech 

Michigan State 
University 

East Lansing, 
Michigan 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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The last completed play by America’s foremost playwright 
is now widely released for nonprofessional production. 


Write for Information as to Availability 


“Given Eugene O’Neill and a cast of superb actors, the effect on the 
stage is electric. The play is A TOUCH OF THE POET.”—Atkinson, 
N. Y. Times. 


“In our opinion A TOUCH OF THE POET spells magnificent the- 
atre. It held our attention with the grip of a vise.”—Coleman, N. Y. 
Mirror, 


“With A TOUCH OF THE POET, the new theatre season takes on 
dignity and importance.”—Watts, N. Y. Post. 


7 MEN, 3 WOMEN; 1 INTERIOR 


Books, 95c 


Send for Free Catalog 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The University of Michigan 
ANN ARBOR 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees 


* Speech Correction and Audiology 


* Oral Interpretation 


® Speech Science 
* Public Address 
* Television 
Pedagogy 
Theater 


* Radio 


Speech Clinic—Speech Research Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios—Speech Library 
Trueblood Auditorium-Theater—Frieze Arena Theater 

Lydia Mendelssohn Theater 


1960 1960-61 
SUMMER SESSION FIRST SEMESTER 
June 20-August 13 September 19-February 4 


Qualified graduate students should for graduate aids by 
writing to Horace H. Rackham Sc of Groduate Studies 
for applications which must be filed between December 1, 
1960 and February 15, 1961 for the 1961-1962 academic year. 
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